








All these triangles, hexads, pentads, signs and figures, are the differentiated 
aspects of the One, Eternal, Changeless Consciousness. 
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THE ZODIAC. 


VI. 


plete circle or sphere arranged into twelve great orders, 

which are called signs. We have also considered the 

zodiac as a duad—the circle divided by a horizontal 
diameter from cancer (95) to capricorn (Vf), the upper half 
of which circle represents the unmanifested and the lower half 
the manifested universe, noumenal and phenomenal. The di- 
ameter has been shown to be the division between the unmani- 
fested and the manifested, and represents the coming into the 
physical world or body and the passing out of it. 

The sign cancer (95) has been shown to be the entrance 
downward into the material world or body, while the sign capri- 
corn (Vf) marks the return into the unmanifested after that por- 
tion of substance (II) to be manifested has passed through all 
the signs of the manifested universe. The monad or ego ascends 
from capricorn, and then descends on the downward are and 
again begins its process of reincarnation through the breath 
until it has fully, completely and consciously attained its indi- 
viduality or I-am-I-ness. 

The zodiac has also been shown to be a triad—the three 


P | “HE zodiac has now been shown to be a monad—one com- 
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quaternaries especially as related to the body of man (Figure 3). 
This body stands in the three worlds. The first four signs have 
been shown as the archetypal signs, which stand in the unmani- 
fested world of ideas. The second four signs stand in the 
natural world, or the world of procreation; the last four signs 
being the mundane and standing in the physical world of forms, 
unless, as shown, this lower mundane quaternary is raised, 
when it becomes the divine quaternary, in which case it changes 
man from a beast into a god. 

We will now consider the zodiac as a quaternary and how this 
quaternary prevails in the four triads of worlds, Figure 9. 
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Figure 9. 


In the archetypal world, Consciousness, the Absolute, is repre- 
sented by the sign (9) aries. In the natural, procreative world 
it is expressed through life and the blood, and is represented by 
the sign () leo. Im the mundane (or divine) this becomes 
thought ( f ) sagittary, which either passes out of the body as a 
germ through sex, or, as shown, rises by way of the terminal fila- 
ment. 

In the archetypal world motion is represented by ( & ) taurus, 
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the Word; in the natural it becomes form, the flesh, and is repre- 
sented by the sign (mm) virgo. In the mundane world and 
through the flesh it may become individuality, and is represented 
by the sign (V§) capricorn. 

In the archetypal world substance, or potential duality, is 
represented by the sign (It) gemini. In the natural or pro- 
creative world this manifests as the two sexes, and is repre- 
sented by the sign (+) libra, sex. In the divine quaternary this 
becomes soul, and is represented by the sign (27) aquarius. In 
the archetypal world breath is represented by the sign (95) 
eancer. In the natural or procreative world it manifests as 
desire, and is represented by the sign (1m) scorpio. In the 
divine it becomes will, and is represented by the sign ( ¥ ) pisces. 

The four principles of the signs operate in each of the three 
worlds. These four principles, operating in each of the three 
worlds, represent four triads—the sexless, the androgynous, the 
female, and the male triads. 
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Figure 10. 


Figure 10 represents the sexless triad. 
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Figure 11. 
Figure 11 represents the androgynous triad. 
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Figure 12. 


¥igure 12 represents the female triad. 
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Figure 14. 
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Figure 13 represents the male triad. These two (Figures 12 , 
and 13) are the microcosmic triads. By noticing the character- 
istics of these signs it will at once be seen why this is so. 

There is a pentad of the zodiac, but it applies more particu- 
larly to the zodiac of ten signs which is not the zodiac of our 
humanity, Figure 14. 

The hexad of the zodiac is represented by the interlaced 
triangles. One hexad consists of two interlaced triangles, as 
shown in Figure 15, which pointing upward and downward form 
the universal hexad. The upper triad, 7, 2, jf, symbolizes 
God, the Absolute, Consciousness. The lower triad, II, ~%, <, 
represents nature. 
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Figure 15. 


Figure 16 represents the two interlaced triangles which point 
to the right and left. The triad &, m, VS, pointing to the right, 
symbolizes woman. The triad pointing to the left, 95, m, X; 
symbolizes man. 

These hexads, the macrocosmic and microcosmic hexads, act 
and react on each other. 
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Figure 17. 
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Notice the triads, Figures 12 and 13 of the human hexad, 
Figure 16. If the two lower points or organs of the triads in 
Figure 16 are brought together, an inverted pentad is produced, 
as shown in Figure 17. 

The six principles in nature, whether macrocosmic or micro- 
cosmic, are represented by two hexads of the zodiac. 

The macrocosmic hexad typifies the sexless (Y, 2, 7) 
working through the androgynous (II, , «<) principles in 
nature. 

The microcosmic hexad typifies the positive operating with 
the negative, the masculine (95, m, *) and feminine (&, my, 


If we blend the characteristic words expressing the nature of 
the points, we have (my) form and (11) desire, or desire-form. 
The human hexad is separated into male and female. By uniting 
these triads, or parts of the body representative of the signs 
form and desire, at the point of the triad of nature (+) libra, 
we act on the universal hexad through the triad of nature at the 
point or part of sex, and the universal hexad reacts on us 
through nature and the nature of sex. Whenever the human 
hexad unites at this point it calls upon and invokes nature, and 
through the procreative and natural quaternary nature reacts 
on it through the nature triangle (II, , <’) at the point of sex. 
When the human hexad would call upon or invoke God, the two 
upper points of the triangles of the human hexad (*, & ) are 
united by merging these gpites will (*) and motion ( ¥ ) at the 
point of the triad of God, or Consciousness (%). Then we act 
on the universal hexad through the triad of God at the point 
of Consciousness, and the universal hexad reacts on us as Con- 
sciousness at the point of Consciousness. 

This explains why the pentad, or five-pointed star, has always 
been used in a mystical sense as representative of man. Not 
only is it the figure of man, but it depends on the direction in 
which it points as to whether the one so using it wishes to 
represent it as used in sorcery and in an evil sense, in which 
case it would point downward and would represent the use of 
powers by a sexual tendency, or it would be represented with its 
point upward, in which case it would represent the masculine 
and feminine powers in one human body, or motion and will 
uniting, and thus invoking the conscious presence of Conscious- 
ness. This is the mystical way by which the six-pointed star, 
male and female, becomes the five-pointed star, and the way by 
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which the microcosm, man, acts on and becomes the macrocosm, 
the six-pointed star, or Solomon’s Seal. 

The septad is represented by the zodiac with the horizontal 
diameter, Figures 18 and 19. 








Figure 18. 
The signs from capricorn (Vf) to cancer (95) by way of aries 
(9°) (Figure 18) are seven. These are the unmanifested septad. 








Figure 19. 

The manifested septad are (Figure 19) the signs from cancer 
(o5) to capricorn (V§) by way of libra (4). 

The signs cancer (95) and capricorn (Vf) are used in both 
septads. They are of the unmanifested septad, but the mani- 
fested universe depends on them for existence—breath and 
individuality. 

All these triangles, hexads, pentads, signs and figures are the 
differentiated aspects of the One Eternal Changeless Conscious- 
ness, represented by the sign aries (Y). 
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THE TOP OF THE MOUNTAIN. 
By Townsenp ALLEN. 


We all came out on the mountain top, 
In the clear ethereal sky; 
Far, far beyond earth’s fogs and storms, 
And the clouds that lower lie; 
And standing there in the bright sunshine 
We asked each other this— 
‘¢What path did you take from the depths below 
To reach this state of bliss?’’ 


‘*T took the good old Methodist way,’’ 
Said one whose face did shine; 

‘¢ And I came by the Episcopal road,’’ 
Said an eminent divine; 

‘And I by the help of the blessed saints 
The Catholic way so fair;’’ 

‘‘And I,’’ said one with modest grace, 
‘‘T found a path ealled prayer.’’ 


‘*T came by the trail the Brahmins blazed, 
Ages and ages ago;”’ 

‘‘ And I by the highway Parsees raised, 
To lead from the plains below;”’’ 

‘‘And I by the path that Buddha taught, 
The path of the lotus wraith;’’ 

‘‘ And I,’’ said one with saintly face, 
‘*T found a path called faith.’’ 


‘‘T came by the way of philosophy, 
Divine old Plato trod;’’ 
‘And I by Mahomed’s blood-stained course, 
Which leads from earth to God;’’ 
‘*And I by the road the Martyrs made, 
To reach these realms above;’’ 
‘¢ And I,’’ said one with radiant face, 
‘*T found the path called love.’’ 

















OCCULTISM IN DAILY LIFE. 
By G. A. MARSHALL. 


more than twenty years ago, he will hardly find the word 
occultism in its vocabulary. Several words from the same 
root are given; and under occult Webster gives the 
following : 

‘‘Occult sciences: those imaginary sciences of the middle ages 
which related to the supposed action or influence of occult quali- 
ties, or supernatural powers, as alchemy, magic, necromancy, 
and astrology.’’ 

In an article entitled ‘‘Occultism vs. the Occult Arts,’’ in Lu- 
cifer, vol. II., page 173, &., H. P. B. says: ‘‘True Occultism or 
Theosophy is the great renunciation of self, unconditionally and 
absolutely, in thought and action.’’ This definition, however, 
hardly gives the meaning usually understood by this term; and 
while recommending a careful study of the article in which it 
appears, and also of other articles on pages 150 and 257 of the 
same volume of Lucifer, I shall take occultism to denote rather 
the science that underlies the production of marvelous phe- 
nomena in the world of matter, and within the observation of 
our physical senses. 

In order to establish a point of view from which we may 
examine this subject, let us state the following propositions: In 
modern times, except so far as opinions have been influenced by 
the phenomena of spiritualism and kindred experiences, it is 
commonly assumed that the realm of matter is separated from 
the realm of spirit by an impassable gulf—impassable at least 
from the other side hither, and only passable from this side to 
the other in the article of death. The world of spirits is held to 
be divided by a like impassable gulf into two regions, one the 
abode of bliss and the other of misery. The former is known 
as Heaven, the proper kingdom of God and His saints and 
angels; the latter as Hell, the proper kingdom of Satan and his 
dupes andimps. Satan or the Devil is no doubt oftenest thought 
of as a sort of immortal anti-god, this being the distinguishing 


F the reader will examine any English dictionary printed 
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tenet of the heresy of the Manicheans, who believed in two eter- 
nal deities, one good and one evil; but it may be more orthodox 
to consider him as rather a viceroy of the supreme deity, created, 
or at least maintained, for the proper punishment of incorrigible 
rebels on earth against the authority of divine law as promul- 
gated through the church. For God is supposed to be supreme 
in earth and hell as well as in heaven; though for some inscrut- 
able reason, some wise but decidedly occult purpose, he allows 
Satan a satrapy on earth, with power to entice to hell for unend- 
ing suffering as many victims as he ean reach and influence. 

Now in popular belief any phenomena that are not understood 
are usually referred to a source in one or the other of the regions 
or worlds of spirits; for while it is held that direct communica- 
tion from these other worlds is impossible, it is equally held that 
influences from them can be exerted and felt here. The church is 
believed to constitute the only channel! for communication be- 
tween God and His people on earth, and the clergy hold them- 
selves out as His ambassadors. It is supposed, also, that Satan 
has his ambassadors or emissaries here, although their creden- 
tials are not published, and they are charged with stealing some- 
times the badges of servants of heaven. Whatever occult phe- 
nomena or communications from the other world come through 
the church or under its authority are therefore held to be secret 
and occult indeed in their origin, but authentic and reliable as 
being genuine divine revelations; while everything that comes 
through any other means is held to be inspired by the Devil or 
accomplished with the aid of his minions, is characterized as 
sorcery or the black art, and is zealously repudiated as danger- 
ous rebellion against the Most High. 

The above must not be understood as representing the teach- 
ings of the standard writings of Christianity, or of the most 
intelligent of its trained expositors among the clergy; but it 
surely does represent the popular opinions held by the masses in 
Christian nations, and is impliedly,if not expressly and explicitly 
taught in a large majority of Christian pulpits; hence our efforts 
to explain our views must be so directed as to come into relation 
with it. For practical purposes, then, Occultism denotes the 
science that explains the various phenomena not in accord with 
the known laws of physical or material nature, whether such phe- 
nomena are vouched for by canonical authority or are without 
the pale of ecclesiastical sanction, and are therefore attributed 
to the black art and to collusion with Satan or his imps. 
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When we begin to classify phenomena as occult and not occult, 
we shall perhaps be surprised to find how little the wisest among 
us really knows about natural law. We call it a natural law that 
the fruit or seed of every tree or plant will produce another tree 
or plant like the parent; but all we really and truly know about 
it is that such is the general result as evidenced and proved by 
innumerable examples and observations; yet even this law is 
disputed by many individuals who are ready to make oath that a 
kernel of wheat may develop into a stalk of chess.* This anomaly 
in the vegetable world, which is supported, if not verified, by an 
amount and quality of evidence that would be overwhelming 
were it not for the broad generalization against it, is really in 
itself no more and no less wonderful than the supposed conver- 
sion of lead into silver or of brass into gold by the medieval 
alchemists. We observe that a cornstalk always grows from a 
kernel of corn, if the kernel sprouts at all; we are sure that no 
other result can follow the planting; but do we know why? 
Not by any means. The naturalist with his microscope may fol- 
low the process and trace every step from the falling of the 
pollen upon the silk from the tassel in the blossoming season, 
throughout the development of the baby kernel in the mother ear 
on the growing stalk, from a speck of protoplasm to a fully de- 
veloped kernel, and he may trace every step of the growth of the 
sprouting kernel to the development of the tassel and the silk at 
the proper season of the next year, and perhaps he thinks he 
knows all about it; but does he? Because the process is always 
the same, he predicts the resuit of each planting with great cer- 
tainty; but what does he really know of the force that controls 
the process from the germ to the full corn in the ear? It is as 
genuinely occult as any of the mysteries of the most unusual 
phenomena, but familiarity removes the impression of mystery, 
and what we often see regularly taking place we are apt to 
imagine we understand. 

It is recognized as a law of nature by materialists, as well as 
by other scientific investigators, that all forms of energy or force 
are interchangeable; that when any given force has apparently 
expended itself, and disappears from view, it has not ceased to 
exist, but merely has been transformed into some other state or 
condition. This is called the law of the conservation of energy, 
and is expressed sometimes by saying that every known force can 
be transformed into heat. This law has been formulated and 
made the subject of discussion in the text books of the schools 





*Chess is the popular name among agriculturists for a species of brome-grass, a 
common weed in wheat fields, and probably the “tares” of the parable in Matt. 13. 
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only recently; but some of its practical workings have been 
always observed and constantly acted upon. It is no new thing 
for a laborer in the open air on a cold day to smite his hands to- 
gether or against his sides to warm his fingers, or for a traveler 
to get down from his vehicle and walk so as to transform the 
energy of muscular action into heat. That he does not know the 
scientific name of the law, and has not traced its manifold rami- 
fications, is nearly all that distinguishes him from the learned 
professor who expatiates on the subject in the lecture room of 
the great university. Still it is true that the investigations of 
scientific men, and even of those who are professed materialists, 
are gradually but surely wearing thin the veil of Isis, the film 
that hides from physical vision the deeper secrets of nature’s 
handiwork. 

It was long held that light is a substance, made up of almosi 
infinitely small atoms or corpuscles, which are projected into 
space with inconceivable velocity from the sun and from other 
luminous bodies. It has, however, become the generally ac- 
cepted theory among modern physicists that this view is errone- 
ous,and that light is rather the effect of undulatory vibrations in 
the ether which is assumed to pervade the immensity of space. 
The prism separates a ray of white light into the seven colored 
rays of the rainbow; the seven colors being distinguished by—or 
rather distinguishing perhaps—different velocities in the undu- 
lations or vibrations in the ether. Scientific investigations seem 
to show that there is an octave of invisible heat rays of propor- 
tional but less velocity below the red, and a like octave of rays 
of chemical action above the violet of the prismatic or visible 
octave. This term is used from the analogy between the pris- 
matic colors and the octave or seven tones of the natural scale 
in music, these tones apparently resulting from vibrations in the 
atmosphere of a velocity proportional but vastly less than that 
of the rays of light and heat in the ether. 

The effect of heat upon solid bodies, as for instance iron, is to 
increase the velocity and range of vibrations in the substance of 
the iron. This is the conclusion of scientists, who assert that 
matter is constituted of an aggregation of atoms and molecules, 
and that these atoms or molecules are not contiguous or in con- 
tact with each other, but are in a state of infinitely rapid vibra- 
tion or oscillation in the spaces between them. In other words, 
a ball of gold or iron may be looked upon as a miniature uni- 
verse, the molecules representing solar systems. and the atoms 
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representing suns and planets, with spaces between them anal- 
ogous to the spaces between the heavenly bodies in the ether 
which pervades immensity. But where is the source of all this 
motion—this infinitely varied vibration, undulation, oscillation, 
going on continuously throughout all nature, everywhere and 
forever? Is it possible that this is what ancient Sanscrit writers 
describe as the tatwas, or modifications of the Great Breath, the 
outbreathing of which evolves the universe? 

Let us return to our illustration of the man threshing his 
hands to warm his fingers. What is it that causes the motion in 
his arms? Is it an act of volition? Is it an exercise of the will? 
I cannot go into this subject exhaustively here. Let it suffice 
for the present to say that the will moves the arms, indeed, but 
no physicist or metaphysician will undertake to say how or why. 
Verbiage without end may be piled up in tracing the process; 
but this only pushes back the question and leaves it unanswered. 
Why then should it be deemed incredible that a mere volition— 
an act of will—should warm the fingers directly, as well as 
through the motion of the arms? Latent force is called into 
action from some source by volition—some other phase of 
energy is transformed into motion—and then the motion is 
transformed into heat in the fingers. If in a particular case the 
latent force called forth cannot be at once directed to the 
fingers as heat, it is probably because the man knows better how 
to use his muscles than how to use his mind or his will. Perhaps 
an occultist of no higher grade than a member of the ‘‘ Ralston 
Health Club’’ who has learned to ‘‘draw glame’’ could give 
valuable instruction on this point. 

Right here, in the power of mind over matter and the proper 
use of the trained will, is the very center and crucial test of 
occultism, or the science underlying the occult arts. The feats 
of hypnotism, the revelations of clairvoyance, and the phe- 
nomena of spiritualism furnish striking illustrations; but not a 
moment of our lives are we out of sight of mysteries as deep and 
inscrutable as these, if we would only give them close attention. 
The old maxim that Nature abhors a vacuum—that there are no 
gaps or abrupt transitions in her work—but that there is an un- 
broken and thoroughgoing gradation of substance from gross 
matter to volatile spirit, will furnish a clue to the most far- 
reaching investigations into the intrinsic and the real, the 
‘‘thing in itself,’’ of which our finite powers are capable. The 
old theory—old to us, though in fact comparatively modern— 
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that there are hard and fast lines or impassable gulfs or unford- 
able rivers between different realms of the universe must be 
abandoned before any progress can be made in this study. 
Heaven and Hell are not mere fictions of the imagination; they 
are actually existing states; but they are states or conditions of 
consciousness and not geographical localities. They are opposite 
poles of that sphere whose center is everywhere and whose cir- 
cumference is nowhere; and the transition from one to the other 
is not abrupt, but is accomplished by passing through every 
conceivable intermediate state or condition. 





These are ascending stairs—a good voice, winning manners, 
plain speech, chastened, however, by the schools into correct- 
ness; but we must come to the main matter, of power of state- 
ment—know your fact, hug your fact. For the essential thing 
is heat, and heat comes of sincerity. Speak what you do know 
and believe; and are personally in it; and are answerable for 
every word. ‘‘Eloquence is the power to translate a truth into 
language perfectly wtelligible to the person to whom you 
speak.’’—Emerson, ‘‘Eloquence.’’ (Italics are E’s.) 





‘‘T say to you plainly there is no end to which your practical 
faculty can aim, so sacred or so large, that if pursued for itself, 
will not at last become carrion and an offense to the nostril. 
The imaginative faculty of the soul must be fed with objects 
immense and eternal. Your end should be one inapprehensible 
to the senses; then it will be a god, always approached—never 
touched; always giving health.’’—Emerson. 








A DREAM. 


By Cuarues EK. Brrpsatu. 


thought which arose as I approached a huge oak grow- 

ing on the crest of a long gradual rise of ground in the 

Berkshire Hills. It was a warm, still day in August. 
I had walked several miles from the little village where I was 
spending a few days of rest with nature. From the foot of the 
oak where I threw myself down on the soft moss, the valley 
stretched in a broad view to the distant hill opposite. A rapid 
brook flashed along through its fringe of willows and shrubs, 
winding its way along the bottom of the valley until it was lost 
to view around a shoulder of the hill. The drowsy hum of wood 
life and the faint, far-off murmur of the water were the only 
sounds, and accentuated rather than broke the sense of a quiet 
restfulness which seemed the natural atmosphere of the place. 
Half reclining, with my back to the immense trunk of the an- 
cient oak, I gave myself up to the peaceful influence of the 
place. Soon the restless mind began to work back over the 
two years of hard study in modern physics, with its unsolved 
problems, its scientifle imaginings, as Tyndall calls the specula- 
tions with the known for their basis,—the mystery of force, of 
matter, of life, the futile attempts to solve those problems which 
lie beyond the limits of the known, beyond the facts so laborious- 
ly and sometimes heroically acquired by the pioneers of exact 
science. Then I said aloud, ‘‘Can these things be known? Will 
our physicists ever solve these questions which only a few years 
ago seemed so remote, but are now engaging the attention of 
everyone who has reached beyond the ordinary view of nature- 
effects and seeks to know something of the causes?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said a quiet voice; and so calm and even were the tones 
that I was not startled, although I had believed myself entirely 
alone. ‘‘No, not with the present factors will these problems 
be solved. But as soldiers march up to a high wall until enough 
have arrived to form a support for some of the more daring to 
mount on their shoulders and catch a glimpse of what lies on the 
other side, so will our men of scientific thought mass themselves 


W tw a delightful spot for an hour’s rest, was the 
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before this barrier, until, sustained by the thoughts of others, 
and daring the climb themselves, some will discover that the 
clue lies, not in the examination of physical matter, but in the 
bold hypotheses of states of matter other than those perceived 
through our physical channels of sense.’’ 

I looked up quickly as the voice began. The speaker was a 
man of perhaps forty years; his face was strong and intellectual, 
but softened by something which seemed to shine through; a 
face such as children instinctively love. His form was a fine 
specimen of physical manhood, well proportioned and standing 
at ease; it gave one the impression of power, great, yet reserved. 
He must have walked far, for the village I had left was by many 
miles the nearest, and I knew he had not been living there, for 
everyone knows every other, as is always the case in isolated 
country places. There was no appearance of fatigue in the ease 
of his carriage, and disregarding an invitation to a seat beside 
me he remained standing while he conversed on the subject 
which was uppermost in my thoughts. I say conversed, but my 
only part was an occasional question, or an exclamation of in- 
credulity at some of the marvelous statements which he made 
with such a matter-of-fact air that, in spite of myself and my 
naturally argumentative mind, I found myself following his 
remarks with a pleased wonder; and it was only some time after 
that I seriously questioned any of his statements and longed for 
another interview when I might present some of the objections 
which occurred to me. Some of these objections, however, have 
been removed by my own thinking, and I am beginning to believe 
that all will in process of time be answered by myself. 

For more than an hour he stood there, speaking in even tones, 
without emphasis or rhetorical flourish, and when at length he 
finished, and bidding me good evening turned and strode away, 
I was surprised to find how far the afternoon was spent, and the 
lengthening shadow of the western hill apprised me to be moving 
homeward. That was a short walk, for my mind was intensely 
occupied with the strange things I had just heard. Before I 
thought half the distance had been covered, the barking of my 
host’s collie told me the village was at hand. I wish I had writ- 
ten at once what I had heard, while the memory was fresh, but 
the keen appetite, induced by my long walk and the fine air of the 
hills, tempted me to supper, after which my hosts kept me 
engaged in conversation until at last in my own room I endeav- 
ored to set down at least some of the things I had heard. Try 
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as I would, I could not bring back the full memory of his even 
flow of language, the perfect coherence of his statements, and the 
simple logic of his arguments. I have read somewhere that the 
advice given to a student in a somewhat similar case, where a 
fund of new information was given to one in rapt attention, was, 
‘‘do not think about these matters at once; let them lie fallow in 
the mind, and gradually all will be remembered.’’ But my mind 
was too eager to profit by this remembered advice, and I reso- 
lutely set myself to write down, as nearly as I could remember, 
the principal things I had heard. A number of times my pen 
went rapidly over the paper as I strove to reproduce what I had 
heard, and each time I threw the pages aside dissatisfied. 

At last I drew my chair to the window and thoughtfully gazed 
out on the summer night. The clock in the village steeple chimed 
two. On the still air could be heard the far whistle of a freight 
on the railroad some twenty miles away. The stars shone quietly 
like luminous eyes watching the sleeping earth. 

‘¢ And all this is unreal,’’ I mused, ‘‘this seeming solid earth, 
the far signal of human activity in commerce, the many things 
upon which human desires are fixed, all these are but passing 
dreams, are but the vanishing effects of the tremendous causes 
of which I have heard to-day. Yet, all have their use, all serve 
to carry the mind through all the phases of a purely phenomenal 
world that it may comprehend itself, and through itself the vast 
spirit which lies beyond and which gave it birth.’’ I felt I could 
never be quite the same in my attitude toward men and things 
as before that eventful afternoon. Something in me had awak- 
ened, some faculty, hitherto dormant, had been aroused into life. 
The ambition to make these things my own and astonish the 
world with my new ideas of matter, force and life, which had 
been strong within me as I had listened to that strange discourse, 
faded away. ‘‘Who was this stranger? (Whence had he come? 
Why was I favored with the privilege of being a listener to this 
strange doctrine?’’ These questions arose and found no answer. 

Then I must have dozed, for it seemed that one of the stars 
began growing larger as though rapidly approaching the earth. 
Nearer and nearer it came until the whole horizon seemed filled 
with its silvery light, and in the midst stood the form of my 
mysterious acquaintance. 

‘‘Seek not to use what you have heard for your own profit,’’ 
he said. ‘‘These are not new ideas, but as old as man; but man 
can only receive them when the mind is ready. Many there are 
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approaching the line which divides things physical from things 
metaphysical, and it is their thought which makes it possible for 
some to grasp in some measure the truth concerning this world. 
Remember that correspondences rule in all departments of 
nature; the great universe is arranged upon a definite plan. 
Correspondences are the key. This plan is reproduced in our 
solar system, and again in the earth as one entity, and finally in 
each individual man. Hence the clue to the tremendous whole 
is found in the apparently insignificant part—man. Study your- 
self then, for therein lies the key to all; there is nothing outside 
which has not its exact correspondence inside. Study the little, 
that you may understand the great.”’ 

The light withdrew farther and farther away. Again I gazed 
on the star shining in the spacial depths. Dreaming or not, I 
had my lesson, while the call of the cocks from one barnyard to 
another warned me it was near dawn. 

A few hours later I awoke with a vague sense of something 
momentous having happened, and then the memory of my after- 
noon adventure came with a rush. The balmy afternoon, the 
shady, restful spot at the foot of the great oak, my mysterious 
friend and his wonderful discourse, the dream, if it was a dream, 
of the night before. ‘‘To-day,’’ I said mentally, ‘‘to-day, I will 
find that spot once more and see if the surroundings will prove 
an aid to memory. Perhaps I will recover some of the things 
he said.”’ 

After a light breakfast I took my note book and again sought 
the oak. It was further than I thought, and the sun was high in 
the heavens when I reached the grateful shade. Throwing my- 
self on the moss I gave free rein to thought, and as portions of 
his sayings came to my mind I wrote them down. It is far from 
the complete exposition I had heard, but even these fragments 
may be of use as aids to thought. 

In studying the phenomena we eall the world, in which study 
_ our present scientists have achieved such grand results, there 
always comes a point beyond which our present knowledge can- 
not pass. The strictly inductive method only leads back to a 
blank wall. It requires the higher flight of the deductive method, 
that employed by the profound and therefore much misunder- 
stood Plato, to reach the realm of causes. <A careful and strictly 
scientific use of both systems of reasoning will alone enable our 


thinkers to penetrate the veil that physical matter throws over 
the world of cause. 
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You know the sharp distinction which was formerly drawn 
between inorganic and organic matter, and the consequently 
futile efforts to account for either. How did inorganic matter, 
earth, rocks, the whole mineral kingdom, become such? How 
did organic matter, protoplasm, come into being? How explain 
the development of this protoplasm into organisms which present 
the phenomena of life, later of desire, and then of mind? You 
are aware, also, of the difficulties of accounting for what is called 
‘‘mutation’’ where in a species of animal a new organ, fully de- 
veloped for use, appears without the gradual change called 
‘‘variation.’’ Then, there is the vast difference between man and 
the lower animals, notwithstanding the fact that the bodies of 
both are of similar matter and organization. Let us classify 
these questions for analysis, and they naturally fall into four: 
the question of mind, of life, of form and of matter. These we 
may call four states of matter, for material study, or four planes 
on which matter is conscious, for metaphysical study. The two 
harmonize perfectly. Combining the two let us postulate: a su- 
preme intelligence, the conserved result of all previous evolu- 
tions which have rolled away into past eternities; the first Cause, 
not unconscious as Von Hartmann, Schopenhauer and others say, 
but universally and absolutely conscious, and that this intelli- 
gence has for its field of operation the primal substance, which is 
its opposite pole, the two being but aspects of the One Unknow- 
able Absolute. Then the idea of all things which are to be, is 
impressed on this homogeneous substance, which idea is the 
laws of motion, force, energy, spirit. Under the operation of 
these laws, the cosmos gradually comes into phenomenal being, 
first the realm of mind-stuff, of which Spencer and Clifford 
speak, with its appropriate beings, then that portion of mind- 
stuff unable to respond to the motions of that plane, sinking a 
plane lower, and life comes into being, with its forces and motions 
subject to the higher impulses of the plane above and within it; 
then a further formation of etheric or formative matter (our 
solar system among others) in which the life matter, under the 
impulse of mind-stuff, begins to take form; and lastly, the phys- 
ical world composed of that portion of the ether which was 
unable to respond to the action of mind and life, and conse- 
quently sinks into a low rate of motion, which throws it out of 
responsive touch with its inner forces, mind and life, which are 
therefore jatent. 


This, our experience shows, is the furthest limit of the opera- 
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tion of centrifugal force, the formation or involution of spirit 
into matter. From this balance point, the opposite force, the 
centripetal, begins to make its influence felt. We see in nature 
the operation of these two opposed yet complementary forces. 
They are called by many names, attraction and repulsion, posi- 
tive and negative forces, spirit and matter, male and female, etc., 
and are the basis of all the other forces now recognized as corre- 
lative. As the matter is worked over and over by the operation 
of these forces, its rate of motion is raised, until the life latent 
within its particles can begin to act from within; for spontaneous 
generation was a cosmic law at one period of world formation, 
and ‘‘protoplasm’’ was the result. There is no more a hard and 
fast division between so called organic and inorganic matter, 
than there is between the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Life 
is more than suspected in crystals, and the law of modern 
biology, that it takes life to produce life, is superfluous, for life 
is present, latent or active, in every particle of matter. To sum 
up, what is called inorganic matter is matter whose motion has 
fallen below the responsive action of life, organic matter is mat- 
ter which responds to its internal life, and tends to organism. 
Organisms are composed of matter which not only responds to 
its internal life, but forms itself on a design derived from mind- 
matter. This process is now called evolution. 

Man, as the highest physical organism, responds to life 
through all the particles of his body, as do also the animals; but 
in addition, certain matter in his body, especially some brain 
matter and nerve ganglia, is capable of reflecting the image of 
the highly developed beings on the plane of mind, and this reflec- 
tion is the ego, the future self-consciousness. This is why man is 
said to be formed on the cosmic plan, as in him the four states 
of matter, and the corresponding four planes on which matter 
is conscious, 2re in harmonious motion, and he alone is capable 
of developing them to perfection. 

The means of this development up to a definite point is 
thought. These four states of matter, and the degrees to which 
matter becomes conscious, will give a clue to the direction in 
which we should think. Nothing here said is new, all has been 
known, not only in principle, but in detail, to the glorious think- 
ers of remote antiquity. It is expressed in the old Greek temple 
inscription, ‘‘Man, know thyself,’’ to which the Eastern sage 
adds, ‘‘ Through thyself,’’ and in the Hermetic axiom, ‘‘ As above, 
so below.’’ The ancient books of forgotten peoples are full of 
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hints when one has the key. Given this key, our coming genera- 
tions will achieve grander and more lasting knowledge, more 
universally diffused than in the past, when only a very few were 
sufficiently developed to profit by the teachings. 

I have purposely refrained from speaking of the three spiri- 
tual planes which stand in direct casual relation to the lower, to 
avoid confusion in our elementary talk of the four planes of 
matter; but as one advances on this road, further information 
will be given as the traveler becomes ready to receive it. 

A knowledge of the material worlds with their characteristic 
forces and beings, will show how the higher plane ensouls the 
one next lower; will show physical matter ensouled by formative 
forces, these under the direction of life, which in turn gets its 
directing intelligence from mind, the basis of operation for the 
supreme intelligence some call God, some First Cause, others the 
Logos. Beyond that is the Unknowable Absolute. 

The material civilization which modern science has built up is 
of small consequence, compared with the spiritual advance which 
will follow man’s better knowledge of himself and his relation to 
nature. The unification of scientific investigation, the removal 
of the barriers between religion and science, the explanation of 
spiritualism and all classes of psychic phenomena, and by no 
means least, the fact of brotherhood between man and man, and 
man and nature,—these are some of the results which will flow 
from thought along these lines. 





He that seeketh victory over his nature, let him not set him- 
self too great nor too small tasks; for the first will make him 
dejected by often failing, and the second will make him a small 
proceeder, though by often prevailing; and at the first let him 
practice with helps, as swimmers do with bladders or rushes; 
but, after a time, let him practice with disadvantages, as 
dancers do with thick soles; for it breeds great perfection, if 
the practice be harder than the use——Bacon’s Essay, ‘‘Of 
Nature in Man.’’ 




















ADVICE FROM AN OLD EGYPTIAN. 


By Auice Drxon Le PLONGEON. 


was in the Egyptian royal court a man named Ptah- 

hotep, who served as a prefect under King Assa. At 

the age of one hundred and ten years, Ptah-hotep wrote 
a treatise which is to-day called The Prisse Papyrus, having 
been presented Ly M. Prisse to the National Library in Paris in 
the year 1847. The original work was written in verse, and it 
has been translated by several Egyptologists, Dr. Heath having 
been the first to attempt it in 1855. The most complete transla- 
tion is said to be that of M. Phillippe Virey. 

The Prisse Papyrus has been called ‘‘The Oldest Book in the 
World.’’ Perhaps this might be questioned, seeing that no one 
knows whether still more ancient books are yet concealed in one 
place or another; but apart from its great antiquity, proved by 
dates given therein, the papyrus is of extreme interest as con- 
taining the counsel of a man who had lived to a ripe old age and 
had it at heart to record his experience of life for the benefit of 
those coming after him. 

The following are a few of the precepts left by Ptah-hotep: 

‘‘Be not proud because of thy knowledge; converse with the 
ignorant as with the scholar, for the barriers of art are never 
closed, no artist ever possessing that perfection to which he 
should aspire. But wisdom is more difficult to find than the 
emerald. | 

‘*Tf thou desirest that thy conduct be good and kept from all 
evil, beware of fits of bad temper. This is a sad malady which 
leads to discord, and there is no more life at all for the one who 
falls into it. For it brings quarrels between father and mother, 
as between brother and sister; it makes the wife and husband 
abhor each other, it contains all wickedness, it incloses all inju- 
ries. When a man takes justice for his rule, walks in her ways, 
and dwells with her, there is no room left for bad temper. Do 
not give way to temper on account of what occurs around thee. 
Do not be in a bad temper toward thy neighbor; a compliment 


A BOUT ten thousand and eight hundred years ago there 
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to him who gives offence is better than rudeness. It is wrong 
for a man to get in a passion with his neighbor so that he knows 
not how to manage his words. Where there is only a little diffi- 
culty he creates an affliction for himself at a time when he should 
be cool. Do not repeat an excess of language; do not hear it; 
it is something which has escaped a heated soul. If it is re- 
peated, look, without hearing it, toward the ground; say nothing 
about it. 

‘Tf thou art powerful, pay respect to knowledge and calm 
speech. Command only to direct; to be absolute is to enter into 
evil. Let not thy heart exalt itself, nor let it be cast down. 
Make thine order heard and make thy reply understood; but 
speak without heat. 

‘‘The man who hurries all day long has not one good moment; 
but he who amuses himself all day long does not retain his house. 

‘‘Do not disturb a great man; do not distract the attention of 
a busy man. Love for the work they do brings men nearer to 
God. Compose thy face even in the midst of trouble, so that 
peace may be with thee. 

‘Do not harden thy heart on account of thy elevation; thou 
hast become only the steward of the goods belonging to God. 

‘“‘Tf thou aimest at polished manners, do not question him 
whom thou meetest. Converse with him alone so as not to annoy 
him. Do not dispute with him until thou hast allowed him 
time to impregnate his mind with the subject of the conversation. 

‘‘Let thy face be bright during all the time of thy life. 

‘Tf thou takest a wife she will be doubly bound if the chain 
is sweet to her. 

‘‘The man without experience who hearkens not does nothing 
at all. 

‘“May thy thoughts overflow, thy mouth be restrained; and 
thou shalt argue with the great.’’ 











PARSIFAL. 


By Epuvarp HERRMANN. 


be rightly understood only when we consider it from a 

theosophical point of view. In order to make this clear, 

I shall explain in a condensed form three of the prin- 
cipal teachings of this philosophy, because they play an impor- 
tant part in Wagner’s musical drama. 

The first is the immortality of the human soul and its reincar- 
nation. Theosophy holds that the human scul is a spark from 
divinity, and, as such, indestructible and eternal. It descends 
into this world and clothes itself with a physical body in order to 
gain knowledge and experience from the contact with terrestrial 
matter. Now, since one earth life is not sufficient to satisfy this 
very strong desire of the soul, which expresses itself in the love 
of life, Theosophy holds that the soul, after the destruction of 
the physical body, enjoys a long rest, and then returns again to 
earth-life—this being called reincarnation. 

The second teaching is that of Karma; that is, the law of cause 
and effect. This law operates not only in the physical world, but 
in the mental and spiritual worlds as well. All our thoughts and 
acts are causes which produce effects either now or later. There 
is no power in the whole universe which can interfere with this 
absolutely just law. It works in silence, and brings about effects 
which stagger the human mind when, as very often, it is unable 
to trace these effects back to their true causes and therefore 
believes either in chance or in a capricious God who treats human 
beings as slaves. There is neither chance nor caprice nor in- 
justice ; everything in the universe is regulated by that great and 
majestic law of Karma. 

The third teaching which requires mentioning is that of 
Evolution. All who really believe in Evolution know that it is 
impossible that all men should be equally developed. There 
will be some who, by the force of circumstances, by their am- 
bition or application, are further advanced in knowledge than 


p ARSIFAL is a mystical and symbolical drama which can 
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others; and for this reason Theosophy believes with Prof. Hux- 
ley that there exist beings in this world who are ‘‘as far above 
man as man is above the beetle.’’ Those beings we call Masters. 
They have by their boundless devotion to that which is eternally 
good and wise perfected themselves to such a degree that they 
can hardly be called human beings any more. They have de- 
veloped all the divine powers which are latent in every human 
soul; they are the guardians of the sublimest wisdom and are 
the teachers of mankind. In silence they work for the good of 
humanity, and whenever there is need or opportunity, they 
either send out pupils who disseminate their teachings, or they 
influence great statesmen, lawyers, artists, poets, scientists, 
musicians, by thought-transference, in order to bring about 
necessary changes. 

It was undoubtedly such an influence which prompted Richard 
Wagner to write his Parsifal. 

The Masters, knowing that the Germans are by nature in- 
clined to receive the highest inspiration through Music, the in- 
heritance of their Aryar forefathers, decided to impart to them 
a high and noble teaching by means of that beautiful and beloved 
art which Wagner calls ‘‘the Saviour of the German people; a 
holy emanation of the divine spirit in man.”’ 

They inspired the greatest musician then living with the sub- 
lime idea which is represented in Parsifal. Wagner, who in the 
course of his evolution had then reached the climax of his crea- 
tive genius, went to work with an enthusiasm that was made 
irresistible by the feeling that he was giving to the world a holy 
work—a work of art that was entirely different from anything 
then existing. 

For this reason he called Parsifal a ‘‘Consecration festival 
play,’’ which he wanted to be forever excluded from mer- 
cenary motives. He believed in the sublime teaching that a 
spiritual truth must not be sold, but ought to be given as it was 
received—a gift from the Holy Ghost. 

In two of his letters Wagner expresses his ardent desire that 
the time may come when Parsifal can be given free to those 
who are less favored by fortune and who at the same time 
have a great longing for true art and true wisdom. Well, the 
time has not yet come, but since every strong thought tends to 
materialize itself outwardly, let us hope that a future 
humanity will realize this beautiful and philanthropic thought 
of the creator of Parsifal. 
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It was in 1876 that Wagner began to write the libretto of his 
work, and two years later it was finished so far that he could 
begin its orchestration. 

In the summer of 1882, Parsifal was for the first time pro- 
duced in Bayreuth, Germany, under the supervision of the 
composer himself. It made the deepest impression on the 
hearers as well as on the artists who were eager to make the 
performance of this noble work a success. Wagner himself 
professed that he had never witnessed such a perfect harmony 
among all who participated in it. Every one present seemed 
to feel that something extraordinary took place, the im- 
portance of which each could probably not clearly define, but 
only feel intuitively. For in those days the German mind was 
still in the firm grasp of materialistic teaching, and the sub- 
lime idealism witnessed in Parsifal must have impressed the 
listeners as a voice from another and higher world. 

Parsifal is based on the legend of the Holy Grail, which is 
well known through Tennyson’s work. The difference between 
the two heroes with the same name (for Percivale and Parsifal 
are identical) is very great. With Tennyson Sir Percivale is 
the favorite Knight of King Arthur’s Round Table, the might- 
iest and purest of men; whilst Wagner’s Parsifal is a poor, 
inexperienced boy, a guileless fool, who knows nothing of the 
world, nor of the Grail, whose keeper and King he finally be- 
comes, simply by virtue of his purity and compassion; while 
Tennyson’s brave and mighty Knight fails in his quest of the 
Holy Grail through his pride, ambition and passion. 

It is a mistake to call Wagner’s Parsifal a_ specifically 
Christian work, like that of Tennyson, for Wagner himself 
points out in his writings that we are indebted to ancient India 
for the Grail tradition, and we find in his drama Buddhistie as 
well as Christian doctrines. It is, in fact, from beginning to 
end a most beautiful exposition of Theosophical teachings, as 
we will see further on. 

. Now what is the Holy Grail that plays such a prominent part 
in the legend of both Wagner and Tennyson? The Holy Grail 
is supposed to be the cup which the Christ offered to His dis- 
ciples at the Last Supper. Joseph of Arimathea is said to 
have received the blood flowing from the wounded side of the 
Saviour in this cup, and angels brought it to the Knights of the 
Grail, who are its wardens and who keep it, as the most 
precious relic, in the sanctuary of the temple. To me it is the 
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mystic symbol of the higher Ego in man, whose spiritual func- 
tion consists in enlightening, healing and blessing those, who 
like the sister of Sir Percivale, are pure enough to see it: 


‘‘Rose red with beatings in it, as if alive.’’ 


The whole drama, as Wagner gives it, is a symbolical repre- 
sentation of the evolution of the human soul, and the different 
characters represent the different stages of development which 
the soul has reached in its eternal struggle between matter and 
spirit. The Holy Grail is the unfailing guide which leads the 
soul through all the temptations of the sensual world to inal 
emancipation; and the Knights of the Grail are those favored 
men, who, having been taught that there is such a divine guide 
_or higher Ego in every man, devote their lives to the service of 
it. To do this they have to renounce the world, to lead an abso- 
lutely pure life, and to help humanity wherever they can. 
Many dangers confront the Knights of the Grail, for tne 
powers of darkness contiuually war against the light of Truth 
which is ignited in the hearts of those who devote their lives to 
the service of the Holy Grail. 

The Knights of the Grail are invulnerable, and possess the 
occult powers which holy men have always been credited with; 
they are protected against every spell which black magic might 
east on them—but only so long as they remain pure and chaste. 

Knowing this, Klingsor, the personified power of evil, has 
erected a castle on the southern side of Monsalvat and trans- 
formed the wild forest into a garden of wondrous beauty, 
‘‘where women abide of charms infernal; thither he seeks to 
draw the Grail’s true warden, to wicked joys and pain eternal.’’ 
Klingsor, the black magician, represents that demoniacal power 
of nature, that insatiable thirst for mundane life and for grati- 
fication of our passions, which will forever bind us to birth and 
rebirth with all its sufferings, until we learn to overcome it. His 
helpmate is Kundry, the creative and at the same time destruc- 
tive principle in nature. She appears at his command in the 
form of a most beautiful women whenever Klingsor wants to 
seduce one of the Knights of the Grail; which in theosophical 
language means that nature itself is arraigned against man, 
since it wants to conquer through sensual desires the strong 
human will which is bent to free itself from the bonds of re- 
birth by obtaining the highest power possible—that of becom- 
ing master over the lower nature. 
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All of the Knights who dared to enter Klingsor’s enchanted 
garden were thus overcome and made his slaves, and even their 
King, Amfortas, fell a victim to his passionate love for beau- 
tiful Kundry; whilst only those remained pure Knights of the 
Grail who were not led into temptation. But this alone did 
not qualify them to become Masters, because they had not yer 
proven that they were strong enough to master their own 
passionate nature in the hour of temptation; the Knights of the 
Grail are pure but untried souls. Parsifal, the hero of the 
drama, represents a soul that has gone through all these ex- 
periences in a former life; he is therefore charmed against the 
devices of Klingsor (his lower nature), and he alone can resist 
his temptations and is worthy to become the King of the Grail 
and the Saviour of his brethren. 

Having thus given a short description of the characters, let 
us now proceed to consider the play itself. 


PRELUDE. 
Act I. 


In the first scene we are on the borders of Monsalvat, the 
Mountain of Salvation, supposed to be situated in Northern 
Spain. Titurel, the father of Amfortas, erected this strong 
castle in the midst of a dense forest, hidden from vulgar gaze. 
He was the first King of the Grail, for he received from the 
messengers of the Saviour, that is, from the elder brethren (we 
call them Masters), the grail and the spear, the sacred 
knowledge of the higher Ego in men and of its wondrous 
powers; which in the company of true Knights, free from sin, 
he guarded, until, tiring of the world, he entrusted it to his son 
Amfortas. 

Klingsor, longing for the divinely magic powers which the 
Grail bestows upon its Knighis, tried long and hard to be 
admitted among them. He even did what the monks of the 
middle ages did, and the Fakirs of India still do—he inflicted 
terrible tortures on himself in order to become pure and holy, 
believing that our physical body is the cause of all our sinful 
longings. But the desire that prompted him to strive so hard 
after the Grail was a selfish desire, and consequently he could 
never attain that divine peace and love for humanity which is 
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the very first pre-requisite for any man who would be worthy 
to receive the divine gift of White Magic: 


‘‘Unable in himself to stifle thoughts of evil, 
He set to work with guilty hand, 
Resolved to gain the Grail’s command, 
But with contempt was by its guardian spurned. 
Wherefore, in rage, hath Klingsor surely learned 
How, by the damnable act he wrought, 
An infamous magic might be taught 
Which now he has found. 
The waste he hath transformed to wondrous gardens 
Where women abide of charms infernal; 
Thither he seeks to draw the Grail’s true wardens 
To wicked joys and pain eternal.’’ 


Amfortas, having succeeded his father as the King of the 
Grail, in other words, being an Initiate himself, went at once to 
work, giving himself no rest, ‘‘but sought to quell this magic 
pest.”’ 

Equipped with the holy spear he went, all too bold, to war 
with Klingsor, who, being a black magician, knew very well the 
weakest spot in the King’s heart. When the latter entered the 
enchanted garden, 


‘*A maid of fearful beauty turned his brain; 
He lay bewitched, her form enfolding, 
The spear no longer holding; 
A deathly ery! and laughing, Klingsor fled before: 
The sacred spear away he bore.’’ 


Amfortas, retreating, was wounded by the holy spear which 
Klingsor thrust at him, and— 


‘That wound it is, which none may make to close.’’ 


Every morning the sick King is carried to the lake, in which 
he vainly seeks relief from the agony caused by his wound. All 
the healing herbs, all the balsams of Arabia cannot close this 
wound, because it is held open by the remorse which tortures 
Amfortas’ soul. He, the King of the Grail, an Initiate, has 
committed the sin against the Holy Ghost; the sin which others 
commit out of ignorance may be forgiven them, but how could 
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it ever be forgiven him, the knowing one, the one who is sup- 
posed to be the purest, the noblest Knight of the Grail, the 
keeper and protector of the sanctuary? He cannot live, he can- 
not die, he is all suffering and despair; only one dim light shines 
through his heart-breaking sorrow, one gleam of hope: 

































‘Once, before the plundered sanctuary, 
In prayer impassioned knelt Amfortas, 
Imploring for a sign of safety. 
A heavenly radiance from the Grail then floated, 
A sacred vision he beheld, 
From lips divine he heard these words 
Whose purport clearly could be noted: 
‘By pity enlightened, a guileless fool: 
Wait for him. my chosen tool.’ ”’ 


And now Amfortas is waiting for him who is ‘‘by pity en- 
lightened, a guileless fool!’? How strange these words! Why 
by pity enlightened? Because true pity is only possible to those 
souls who have been enlightened by having sinned and suffered 
themselves. A soul that has not (in this or in a former life) 
gone through the same experience as Amfortas, a soul that has 
not suffered the same unspeakable tortures, caused by the 
knowledge of having sinned against the higher Ego, of having 
sacrificed the holy Grail, the spirit of Truth, for the gratifica- 
tion of the senses, such a soul cannot have the true compassion 
which is necessary for the King’s salvation, because that soul 
cannot understand the secret cause of his suffering. It would 
only be able to see what the Knights of the Grail see, the outer 
wound that does not heal, even if ail the remedies of the world 
were brought to the King. What Amfortas needs is a soul, by 
pity enlightened, a soul that has once sinned like him, a soul 
that remembers its former failings and is therefore stronger 
than he was. Amfortas’ last hope is to find that soul, full of 
compassion for his secret suffering, because full of knowledge. 

The other half of the sentence is not less important. Parsifal 
is a guileless fool, because the knowledge which his soul pos- 
sesses was acquired in a former incarnation and seems to be 
entirely forgotten by him until the dramatic circumstances 
which surround him arouse his intuition into active knowledge. 
Until this happens he acts entirely like an innocent child, a 
guileless fool. 
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The scene where Parsifal enters is an illustration of that 
beautiful Buddhistie teaching of the sacredness of animal life.. 
The boy having run away from his mother in search of adven- 
tures, shoots a swan with his self-made arrow, and pursues the 
wounded bird into the domain of the Grail. 

Gurnemanz, an old Knight, reproaches him for his cruelty, 
of which he seems to be unconscious. 

But wher Gurnemanz shows him the helpless wings, the 
blood-stained plumage, the dimming eye, Parsifal begins to feel 
that he did a great wrong; he breaks his bow and casts his ar- 
rows away, and when Gurnemanz asks: ‘‘Say, boy! Perceiv- 
est thou thy heinous sin? How couldst thou have acted thus?’’ 
Parsifal draws his hand across his eyes and says: 

‘*T knew not that it was wrong.’’ 

The simplicity of this answer, the boy’s absolute unconscious- 
ness of evil, his evident fearlessness, do not fail to impress 
Gurnemanz, who asks Parsifal where he comes from, who his 
father is, what his name is, and seeing that Parsifal cannot 
answer any of his questions, Gurnemanz says: 


‘‘Thou knowest not anything 
(aside) A boy so dull, I never found.’’ 


But the suspicion enters his mind that Parsifal might be the 
guileless fool awaited by Amfortas. He invites the youth to 
accompany him to the Temple of the Grail. When Parsifal 
asks what the Grail is, Gurnemanz gives the significant answer: 


‘‘] may not say; but if to serve it thou be bidden, 
Knowledge of it will not be hidden. 
And lo!— 
Methinks I know thee now indeed: 
No earthly road to it doth lead, 
By no one can it be detected 
Who by itself is not elected!’’ 


Which means that no soul is able to find the path that leads to 
liberation until that soul is prepared for it. But when this is 
the case, then fate will, and must, direct it towards the truth. 

The scene now changes. Parsifal and his guide walk through 
the wild woodland and along rocky paths till they reach the in- 
terior of a great temple. The tolling of bells is heard, and the 
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Knights of the Grail enter in procession and take their seats at 
two long tables. Boy choristers are heard singing the praises 
of the Grail. Meanwhile the sick King, Amfortas, is borne in 
on a litter, preceded by youths carrying a veiled shrine. The 
voice of Titurel, the aged father of Amfortas, is heard, adjur- 
{ ing his son to unveil the Holy Grail, which gives spiritual 
: | strength to those who are privileged to look on it. Amfortas 
feeling himself unworthy, declines, saying: 













































‘‘No! Leave it unrevealed! Oh! 
May no one know the anguish dire 
Awaked in me by that which raptures ye! 
What is the wound and all its tortures wild, 
Against the distress, the pangs of hell, 
In this high post—accursed to dwell; 
" Woeful inheritance on me pressed, 
: I, the only sinner amid the blessed; 
The holy house to guard for others 
And pray for blessings upon my purer brothers !— 
God of pity, oh! have mercy, 
Take all I cherish, give me but healing 
That pure I may perish, Holiness feeling !— 


Then, like consoling voices from heaven, the boys are heard 
singing : 
‘‘By pity enlightened 
The guileless Fool, 
Wait for him 
My chosen tool.’’ 


Then the King obeys the command of his father; the holy cup 
is uncovered; Amfortas devoutly bows himself in silent prayer 
before the cup, which glows with increasing purple lustre. He 
raises the Grail aloft and waves it gently on all sides. The 
Knights have sunk upon their knees and now east their eyes 
reverently towards the Grail. Titurel’s voice is heard saying: 


‘*Celestial rapture 
How brightly greeteth us, this day, the Lord !— 


The cause of the wonderful glowing light which radiates from 
the Grail is the presence of that one pure soul, Parsifal. He, 
f however, does not seem to understand what is going on. Silent 
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and motionless, as if quite dumfounded, he remains at one 
side, and only when hearing Amfortas’ cry of agony does he 
clutch his heart. His pity is unconsciously awakened, and he 
feels for a moment the unspeakable, remorseful pain which 
torments the guilty King. When the last Knight has left the 
hall and the doors are again closed, Gurnemanz in ill humor 
comes up to Parsifal and asks him if he understood what he has 
seen. The youth only shakes his head and clutches his heart, 
whereupon Gurnemanz becomes quite angry and says: ‘‘You 
are then nothing but a fool; get out there, on your way; begone, 
and let in the future our swans alone.’’ 
He pushes Parsifal out and slams the door on him. 


Act II. 


The second act pictures Parsifal’s temptation and victory; 
we are in Klingsor’s magic castle. The sorcerer sits before a 
metal mirror in which he sees Parsifal coming. 

Klingsor, the black magician, knows that Parsifal is the 
greatest menace to his power and that he alone is invincible be- 
cause he is chaste and pure. In order to destroy him Klingsor 
awakes Kundry (the passionate nature in man) and summons 
her to do his bidding. Kundry had already appeared in the 
first act as a penitent, a servant of the Grail, an unfortunate 
mysterious woman, who, longing to become free from the bond- 
age of sin, does everything in her power to help the Knights 
of the Grail. She feels instinctively that a sensual life can never 
give true happiness—but alas! she is too weak to resist tempta- 
tion, and for this reason she is drawn hither and thither, now 
to the good, the Knights of the Grail, then again, when the 
mighty voice of passion calls, to evil, to Klingsor; and thus she 
can never find rest; she is constantly reincarnated, as we dis- 
tinctly see when Klingsor conjures her: 


‘‘ Arise! draw near to me! 
Thy master calls thee, nameless woman: 
She-Lucifer! Rose of Hades! 
Herodias wert thou, and what else? 
Gundryggia there, Kundry here: 
Thy master calls—appear!’’ 
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And in the first act Gurnemanz says of her that she, the 
mysterious woman, may be under a curse—because she may 
have committed sins in a former life, for which she has to atone 
now. 

At Klingsor’s call, Kundry rises, half obedient, half rebel- 
lious, shrieking as though in pain. Klingsor mocks at the re- 
morse which tortures her, and commands her to put forth all 
her seductions to ruin Parsifal, as she had ruined Amfortas. 

Kundry says: 


‘‘T will not! I know that all men are weak, 
That by my curse and with me all of them perish. 
I am only longing for sleep and rest; 
Unending sleep, only release, 
When—when shall I win thee?’’ 


Klingsor answers: 


‘‘Thou knowest that he who ever spurns thee, 
Setteth thee free; 
So be it with yon boy who draws near! 
He now climbs to the tower. 
Ha! he is fair, he is brave; 
He drives my watchmen back! they waver. 
They are routed—with their wounds they are all running 
Home! Ha! How proudly he stands on the rampart, 
His countenance how smiling and rosy, 
As childlike, surprised, on the desolate garden he looks! 
Hey, Kundry!”’ 


(He turns round to Kundry, who has gone off into more and 
more ecstatic laughter; she now suddenly vanishes. ) 


‘“What, gone to work already? 
Ha! ha! the charm I know full well 
Which ever compels thee to do my behest! 
Thou, there, babyish sprig! Too young and dull into my power 
Didst thou fall. By me thou shalt be well guarded 
When thy pureness has departed.’’ 


Parsifal is now in the enchanted garden, filled with luxuriant 
flowers. From all sides, from the garden and from the palace 
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rush in beautiful girls arrayed in the likeness of roses, violets, 
lilies. They woo Parsifal with alluring smiles and invite him 
to play with them. 

Parsifal resists the advances of the girls, putting them 
gently aside and refusing their caresses. But a more potent 
temptation in the form of Kundry, a youthful woman of exquis- 
ite beauty, now comes, calling him: 

‘*Parsifal, tarry!’’ 

Parsifal stands spellbound: ‘‘Parsifal? So, once when 
dreaming, my mother called me.”’ 

And now Kundry tells him of his father, who in dying gave 
him this name, ‘‘F'al Parsi, foolish pure one’’; she tells him of 
his mother with the name ‘‘Heart’s Affliction,’’ whose only joy 
in life he was, and who, being afraid that he might be killed in 
war like his father, brought him up in seclusion and in ignor- 
ance, far from arms, from mortal strife, from riot. 

But the boy, being of knightly character, once followed a 
troop of noblemen and so left his mother; Kundry continues: 


‘‘Thou didst not behold her pain, 
Her features anguish ridden, 
When thou returnedst not again 
And every trace was hidden. 
For days and nights she waited 
And then her cries abated; 

Her pain was dulled of its smart 
And gently ebbed life’s tide; 

The anguish broke her heart 
And—Heart’s Affliction—died.’’ 


Parsifal, terribly affected, sinks down at Kundry’s feet, pain- 
fully overpowered, and cries: 


‘“Woe’s me! What did 1? Where was I? 
Mother! Sweetest, dearest mother! 
Thy son must be thy murderer? 
Oh, Fool! Thoughtless, shallow-brained Fool! 
Where couldst thou have roved, thus to forget her? 
Ah! must all be forgotten by me? 
What have I ever remembered yet? 
But senseless folly dwells in me!’’ 
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Kundry now bends over Parsifal’s head, gently touches his 
forehead and says: 


‘‘Transgression when owned is quickly ended, 
Confession has Folly often mended; 
Thy mother sends benediction from above 
In this first kiss of Love!’’ 


She presses her lips on his in a long kiss! And now a sudden 
change takes place in Parsifal. His soul remembers the stored 
up experiences of his former life; with this one passionate kiss 
all his ignorance vanishes, and from a guileless fool he becomes 
a knowing man—by pity enlightened. 

Parsifal starts up suddenly with a gesture of intense terror; 
his looks alter fearfully, he presses his hands tightly against 
his heart, as if to repress an agonizing pain; finally he bursts 
out: 


‘‘Amfortas! The spear-wound! the spear-wound! 
In me I feel it burning. 
QO, horror! Direfullest horror! 
It shrieks from out the depths of my soul. 
Oh! misery—lamentation! 
I saw thy wound a-bleeding; 
It bleeds now in myself—here—here! 
No! this is not the spear-wound, 
My heart is ablaze! 
The passion, the terrible passion 
That all my senses doth seize and sway! 
Oh! Love’s delirium! 
How ail things tremble, heave and quake 
With longings that are sinful!’’ 


Kundry, whose astonishment has changed to sorrowful won- 
der, tries to approach Parsifal: 


‘*My noble Knight! fling off this spell! 
Look up! Nor Love’s delight repel!’’ 


Parsifal in a kneeling posture, gazes up at Kundry whilst 
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she stoops over him with the embracing movements which he 
describes in the following: 


‘‘Thus it called him! This voice it was 
And this the glance; surely I know it well, 
The eye-glance which smiled away his quiet. 
These lips, too—they tempted him thus; 
So bowed this neck above him, 
So high was raised this head, 
So fluttered these locks as though laughing, 
So circled this arm round his neck, 
So softened each feature in fondness 
In league with Sorrow’s dismal weight, 
This mouth took from him 
His soul’s salvation straight!’’ 


He now springs up and spurns Kundry from him: 


‘‘Pernicious one! Get thee from me! 
Leave me—leave me—for aye!’’ 


Kundry renews her temnptation—but in vain, he is proof: 


‘‘Eternally should I be damned with thee 
If for one hour 
I forgot my holy mission 
Within thy arms embracing! 
To thy help also I am sent 
If of thy cravings thou repent. 
Redemption, sinner, I offer even thee!’’ 
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Kundry answers: 


‘*Let me, divine one, but love thee; 
Redemption then should I see.’’ 


Parsifal: 


‘‘Love and Redemption shall not fail thee 
If the way to Amfortas thou wilt show me.”’ 
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Kundry: 


‘<Thou never shall find it, 
For fiedst thou from hence and foundest 
All the ways of the world, 
The one that thou seekest 
Thou never shalt find. 
All paths and courses 
Which from me would part thee 
Here I curse them. 
Wander forever, my curse be thy guide!’’ 


Klingsor now appears upon the castle wall, brandishing the 
blessed spear: 


‘‘Halt there! I’ll ban thee with befitting gear, 
The fool shall perish by his Master’s spear!’’ 


He flings the spear at Parsifal; it remains suspended over 
his head (a beautiful illustration of the theosophical teaching 
that bad and hurtful thoughts, sent out by an evil-minded per- 
son, may not enter the soul of a man who is perfectly pure—nor 
can they hurt him in the least, since he is, as it were, surrounded 
and protected by the magic power of goodness). 

Parsifal grasps the spear with his hand and brandishes it 
with a gesture of exalted rapture, making the sign of the cross 
with it. As with an earthquake the castle falls to ruins, the gar- 
den withers up to a desert. Kundry sinks down with acry. To 
her he turns once more before departing: 


‘Thou knowest 
Where only, we shall meet again.’’ 


He disappears. The curtain falls. 
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The last act of the Drama deals largely with the healing and 
redemption of Amfortas by Parsifal. Many years have passed 
since the destruction of Klingsor. Throughout all that time 
Parsifal has wandered about the world in search of the holy 
Grail, which, owing to the curse of Kundry, he for a long time 
could not find. But it is not only this curse which made it so 
difficult for Parsifal to find the right path. It was also the abso- 
lutely necessary working out of his Karma, which in this par- 
ticular case can be traced back to its true cause, if we remem- 
ber that Parsifal, out of childish curiosity which made him for a 
time egotistic, left his poor mother all alone and followed his 
youthful desires, without ever thinking of the suffering caused 
by his thoughtless act. The eternal justice which always directs 
Karma, now brought back to him the same suffering which 
killed his mother. The unsatisfied longing to find Amfortas and 
the Grail’s Knights has taken possession of his heart and 
drives him restless through the world. The holy Spear, which 
he jealously guards, is his only companion. And here enters 
another theosophical teaching. As I already pointed out, the 
spear signifies the magic powers which a man possesses who is 
perfectly united with his higher Ego; now as it is not allowed to 
an Initiate to make use of these magic powers when he is deal- 
ing with an ordinary man, or to his personal advantage, so 
Parsifal was not allowed to use his spear: 


‘*For it was forbidden 
That in battle I use it. 
Undefiled 
Ever at my side I wore it, 
And now I home restore it.’’ 


When finally Parsifal’s bad Karma and Kundry’s terrible 
curse had exhausted themselves, and he thereby was purified 
from all sin and fault, his good Karma led him into the Grail’s 
domain. 

And so we see at the beginning of the third act a beautiful 
spring landscape before our eyes. It is Easter time. The 
woods and meadows are at their loveliest. Gurnemanz, now 
extremely aged, meanly dressed as a hermit but with the tunic 
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of a Knight of the Grail, emerges from his hut, and hearing a 
low moaning as of a sleeper terrified by bad dreams, strides 
resolutely to an overgrowth of thorns; he forcibly tears the 
briars asunder and finds Kundry, rigid and seemingly lifeless. 
On being restored to life by Gurnemanz, Kundry murmurs 
only the words, ‘‘Service, Service.’’ The downfall of Klingsor 
and the lofty example of Parsifal have entirely changed her; 
the wildness has faded from mien and bearing and given place 
to meekness and resignation; she has been touched with grace 
and is now willing to suffer her Karma, to atone for her sins 
and to do good by serving others. 

In the meantime Parsifal enters from the woods. He is in 
complete black armor; with closed helmet and lowered spear, he 
walks slowly forward and seats himself by the spring. Gurne- 
manz observes him a long while and then says: 


‘Greet thee, my friend; 
Art thou astray and shall I direct thee?’’ 


Parsifal shakes his head and Gurnemanz continues: 


‘Hey !—what? 
If by thy vow thou art bound to perfect silence, 
So mine remindeth me straight to inform thee what is due. 
Here thou art in a holy place; 
No man with weapons hither comes 
With closed helmet, shield and spear.’’ 


Here we have the teaching that he who wants to enter the 
kingdom of heaven must come as a messenger of peace; no man 
ean become an Initiate who is eager to fight with his fellow- 
men; his first duty is to bring peace and brotherly love to every 
human being. Therefore Gurnemanz continues: 


‘*Quick, doff thy weapons. 
Dost thou not know that to-day is 
The ever hallowed Good Friday morn?’’ 


Parsifal rises, thrusts the spear into the ground, and after 
laying down his sword, shield and helmet, kneels in silent 
prayer. Gurnemanz observes him with surprise and emotion, 
recognizing in him 
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‘<The fool whom in anger he dismissed—”’ 


Parsifal also recognizes Gurnemanz, and stretches out his 
hand to him in greeting: 


‘Through error and through suffering lay my pathway; 
May I believe that I have freed myself from it, 
Now that this forest’s murmur 
Falls upon my senses 
And thy worthy voice doth welcome me?’’ 


Gurnemanz answers: 


‘Here art thou in Grail’s domain, 
Here waits for thee the Knightly band. 
Ah! how they need the blessing 
Which thou bringest.’’ 


And now he relates how Amfortas, struggling with 


‘‘His torture, with the wound that tore his spirit, 
Desired with reckless daring then his death. 
No prayers, no sorrow of his comrades, 
Could move him to fulfill his holy office’’ 


and that the vigour of the Knights had withered because the 
outflowing of spiritual strength from the Holy Grail was denied 
them—in other words, that they were no longer in communion 
with the higher Ego and therefore had lost their wisdom and 
magic powers and were subject to decay and death like ordinary 
men. Titurel, the aged father of Amfortas, had already died, 
and to-day his obsequies would take place. 

Parsifal reproaches himself for his blindness, which has so 
long delayed his coming, and falls fainting. Then Kundry, with 
deep humility, helps Gurnemanz to relieve him of his armor 
and brings water wherewith she washes his feet. Parsifal, ob- 
serving Kundry with wonder, says: 


‘‘Thou hast washed my feet so humbly, 
This friend besprinkles now my head.’’ 
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Gurnemanz, taking water from the spring in ‘the hollow of 
his hand and sprinkling Parsifal’s head, says: 


‘¢Blessed be, thou pure one, through that which is pure! 
So may all care and sin 
Forever be taken from thee.’’ 


Then he annoints Parsifal’s head: 


‘¢ And thus 
I give thee my blessing 
And greet thee as our King!’’— 


The question may here arise: How can a man forgive the 
sins of another man? 

Now, a perfected man knows that every sin is a transgression 
of natural law, and that no man would commit it if he knew the 
law and the consequences following the transgression. He says 
with Buddha: ‘‘There is no sin, there is only ignorance’’—and 
having ‘‘dispelled the ignorance of the sinner,’’ he can rightly 
say: ‘*Thou art free from sin.’’ But he can never take away 
the consequences of that sin, knowing that there exists an im- 
mutable law in nature, the law of cause and effect, or, as we call 
it, ‘‘the law of Karma,’’ which gives to every man what he 
justly deserves. 

The first kingly act of Parsifal is an act of compassion to- 
wards the repenting sinner. He sprinkles Kundry’s head with 
pure spring water, saying: 


‘*T first fulfill my duty thus: 
Be thou baptized 
And trust in the Redeemer.”’’ 


Kundry bows her head to the earth and appears to weep bit- 
terly; but they are tears of joy, caused by the feeling that 
through this pure man her suffering has come to an end, that 
she now has found the long wished for rest and liberation from 
the turmoils of passion. 

And now comes perhaps the most beautiful and certainly the 
most impressive scene in the whole drama. 

Parsifal, having worked off all his evil Karma, is now puri- 
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fied and stands before us, a glorious picture of the perfected 
man, as described by the great teacher Patanjali. 

He has overcome the five afflictions: Ignorance, Egoism, 
Desire, Aversion, and the tenacious wish for existence upon the 
earth. He has developed in himself harmlessness and kindness, 
wherefore there is a complete absence of enmity, both in men 
and animals, among all that are near him. He is continent and 
therefore strong in mind and body. He has eliminated covet- 
ousness and gained instead a knowledge of that which has taken 
place in former states of existence. He has purified his mind 
and body, and consequently the qualities of goodness, concen- 
tration and subjugation of the senses are predominant in him. 
He has acquired that superlative felicity which is promised to 
those who strive after contentment in its perfection—and well 
may it be said, that never was this sublime happiness, that finds 
its roots in the deepest love for all that lives, more touchingly 
expressed in musical sounds than was done by that great Mas- 
ter, Richard Wagner, in the so-called Good Friday Spell. Par- 
sifal, feeling himself one with nature, gazes with gentle rapture 
on the blooming woods and meadows, saying: 


‘‘How fair the fields and meadows seem to-day! 
Many a magic flower I have seen 
Which sought to clasp me in its baneful twinings, 
But none I have seen so sweet as here. 
These tendrils bursting with blossom 
Whose scent recalls my childhood’s days 
And speaks of loving trust to me.’’ 


Gurnemanz answers: 


‘“‘That is Good-Friday’s spell, my lord! 
The sad repentant tears of sinners 
Have here with holy rain 
Besprinkled field and plain, 

And made them glow with beauty. 

All earthly creatures in delight, 

At the Redeemer’s trace so bright, 
Uplift their prayers of duty, 

And thanks the whole creation makes 
With all that blooms; and fast goes hence, 
That trespass-pardoned Nature wakes 
Now to her day of Innocence.’’ 
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The last scene of the Drama brings us again into the temple 
of the Holy Grail, where the Knights are assembled in order to 
pay the last honors to Titurel, the father of Amfortas, who, 
being for a long time deprived of the spiritual nourishment 
which proceeds from the Grail, has died like an ordinary man. 

Titurel is the personification of that eternal life or con- 
scious immortality which a man enjoys who has succeeded in 
uniting himself perfectly with the divine spirit that lives in 
every human soul. Whenever this union ceases to exist, or is 
not yet accomplished, man has to undergo the transition which 
we call death and in which he loses self-consciousness for the 
time being. Thus, through Amfortas’ guilt and his refusal to 
unveil the Grail, Titurel has died; and now the Knights, fearing 
the same fate, cry to the King to perform the office appointed 
for their ruler, asking that the Grail be revealed to them. 

Amfortas in a paroxysm of despair springs up and throws 
himself into the midst of the Knights, who draw back. 


‘*No!—No more!—Ha! 
Already is death glooming round me 
And shall I yet again return to life? 
Insane ones! 
Who will compel me to live? 
Death rather I bid ye to give. 
Behold me! The open wound behold! 
Here is my poison—my streaming blood. 
Take up your weapons! 
Plunge your swords deep in my heart 

Ye heroes, up! 
Kill both the sinner and all his pain 
The Grail’s delight will ye then regain!’’ 


The Knights have shrunk back in awe—Amfortas stands 
alone in fearful ecstasy. Parsifal, accompanied by Gurnemanz 
and Kundry, has entered unperceived, and now advancing 
stretches out the spear, touching Amfortas’ side with the point 
and saying: 


‘One weapon only serves: 
The one that struck 
Can staunch thy wounded side. 
Be thou now healed, absolved and purified! 
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The holy Spear behold in this 

The mightiest miracle of bliss! 
Unveil the Grail! Open the shrine! 
Hid be no more that light divine!”’ 


The boys open the shrine; Parsifal takes from it the Grail 
and kneels, absorbed in its contemplation, silently praying. The 
Grail glows with a rosy light; a halo of glory pours down over 
all. From the dome descends a white dove and hovers over Par- 
sifal’s head. He waves the Grail gently to and fro before the 
upgazing Knights. Kundry, looking at Parsifal, sinks slowly to 
the ground, dead. Amfortas and Gurnemanz do homage on 
their knees to Parsifal. 


(The Curtain falls.) 





The esoteric meaning of Parsifal can oniy be understood, as 
said before, if the Drama is studied in the light which the The- 
sophie teaching furnishes. May this light become that mighty 
and holy flame which alone is able to transmute our lower 
passions and desires into that intense longing for the eternally 
good, wise and beautiful which is latent in every human soul, 
which alone can further the higher evolution of man and trans- 
form him into the perfect image of God. 





‘‘Nature is the incarnation of a thought and turns to a 
thought again, as ice becomes water and gas. The world is 
mind precipitated, and the volatile essence is forever escaping 
again into the state of free thought.’’—Emerson, ‘‘ Nature.’’ 




















THE ‘‘POPOL VUH”’ 
OR 
THE BOOK OF THE HOLY ASSEMBLY 
TRANSLATED BY 


KENNETH Sytvan Gururiz, A.M., Pu.D., M.D. 


PART IV. 
CHAPTER VIL. 


12. They married their daughters and their sons; only as 
marriage presents, as a favor and as an offering, they made the 
price of their daughters, which they received, and good was thus 
the condition they made them. 

13. There they passed into each one of the divers quarters of 
the city, and these are their divers names: Chi-quix, Chicpac, 
Humetaha, Culbac-cavinal, and these are the names of the locali- 
ties in which they dwelt. And behold they used to spy around 
the mountains of their cities, and they sought the inhabited 
mountains, for they were very numerous all together. 

14. Already were dead those who had been to receive royalty 
in the East; already thus growing old they had come to establish 
themselves in each of the towns, but they did not accustom them- 
selves in the divers places where they passed; they experienced 
many griefs and labors, and it is far (from their first dwelling 
places) that already grandfathers and fathers they found (the 
locality which suited) their town. Now this is the name of the 
town where they came. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE CapiITaL IzMacHI. 


1. In Izmachi is then the name of the place of their city where 
they ultimately abode, and where they settled permanently: 
there did they exercise their power, having begun to build their 
houses of stone and lime under the fourth generation of kings. 

2. These then spoke, Conache as well as Beheleb-quih and 
with him the Galel-Ahau. And then reigned the king Cotuha 
with Iztayul, their names of the Ahpop and of the Ahpop-camha, 
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who reigned there in Izmachi, which they had done, and which 
became (in their time) a magnificent city. 

3. And only three palaces were made there in Izmachi: there 
were not yet there those twenty-four palaces, but only their 
three palaces, a palace exclusively for those of Cavek, and a 
palace exclusively for the face of the Nihaib, as likewise one 
palace only exclusively belonging to those of Ahau-quiche. 


4. Only these two branches of tne family were serpents. Now 
they were all in Izmachi with one heart; there were no enmities 
among them nor were there any difficulties; royalty was at rest, 
without disputes or uprisings; peace and felicity were in their 
hearts. 


5. There was no envy, and there was no jealousy in what they 
did, and their power was yet limited: they had not yet planned 
anything great, nor had they rebelled. But then they attempted 
to have the shield passed in Izmachi, as sign of their empire; 
they made it then the sign of their majesty; and also the sign 
of their greatness. 


6. And when Ilocab perceived this, war was lit up by the 
care of Ilocab, who wished to have this king Cotuha killed, (those 
of Ilocab) wishing but one kind and (that he be) with them. As 
to the king Iztayul, they wished to chastise him, they wished 
that he be punished for the cause of Ilocab, in putting him to 
death. 


7. But their jealousy did not succeed against the king 
Cotuha, who descended on them before perishing at the hand of 
Ilocab. Such was then the origin of the revolt and of the tu- 
mult of the war. 


8. They entered by assault at first in the town and passed 
on their way, slaying; for what they wished was the ruin of 
the name of Quiche, in the thought of reigning alone. But they 
came only to die; they were made captive, and made prisoners, 
without that any great number of them succeeded to escape. 

9. Then they began to sacrifice them; those of Ilocab were 
slain before the god, and that was the chastisement of their 
sin, which occurred by order of the king Cotuha. A great num- 
ber likewise entered into servitude, and were reduced to slavery, 
alter having gone to get themselves crushed because they had 
lit up war against the king and against the fortifications of the 
city. 

10. That the name of the Quiche king should be ruined, and 
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given up to scorn, that is what their hearts wished; but nothing 
could be carried out. Thus, arose human sacrifices before the 
god, and when they made shields of war, because of the fortifica- 
tions of the city begun in Izmachi. 


11. There was founded the cradle of its power, because, in 
truth, great was the empire of the Quiche king. Everywhere 
he (showed himself surrounded) by princes powerful in deeds, 
without there being anybody who could humiliate them, without 
there being any who could take issue with them, thereby caus- 
ng the very greatness of the royalty which was implanted in 
Izmachi. 


12. There arose the habit of pricking oneself with (thorns 
before) the god, as well as the terror; and all the nations were 
terrified, the small nations and the great nations, beholding the 
entrance of the captives which they sacrificed and which they 
killed because of the majesty and the greatness of the king 
Cotuha, of the king Iztayul, with those of Nihaib and of Ahau- 
quiche. 

13. Only these three branches of the (royal) family stayed 
there in Izmachi, (which was) the name of the city, and it is 
likewise there that they began the feasts and orgies for their 
daughters when they came to bring wood (for the use of the 
temples). 


14. That was the motive for the three (branches of the fam- 
ily) to assemble in the palaces thus named because of them, and 
there they drank their draughts, and there also they ate their 
dishes, price of their sisters, and price of their daughters, and 
joy in the heart, and they did nothing else than to eat and drink 
in their painted cups, inside of their palaces. 

15. ‘*‘Those are our thanks and our gratitude (towards the 
gods) for our posterity, signs of our word on the girls and the 
boys,’’ said they. Here came they to impose names, and then 
did they give each other titles, they divided themselves into fam- 
ilies, organized themselves into seven tribes, and classed them- 
selves by city wards. 

16. ‘‘Let us unite, we the Caveks, we the Nihaib, and we the 
Ahau-quiche,’’ said the three families, and the three great 
houses. And long they made (their dwelling) in Izmachi, till 
they had found and till they had seen another city, and they had 
in turn abandoned that of Izmachi. 
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THE AMERICAN SOKRATES. 
ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


WRITER in a recent number of a monthly periodical 
A has endeavored to show resemblances of Doctor 
Franklin to Sokrates. He has made out a very good 
ease, and even the most captious will admit that the 
matter is well worth considering. Nevertheless, a person who 
should regard it from a superficial point of view may find the 
analogy not so easy to trace. The mode of life of the two men 
was so unlike that the apparent resemblances may appear far- 
fetched and often very faint. For example, Sokrates eschewed 
a political life; but Franklin, after he had accumulated what he 
considered a competency, was almost constantly called upon to 
take part in public affairs and was among the foremost in 
effort to develop and shape the Government of the American 
Republic. Sokrates adhered tenaciously to the established 
worship of Athens and accounted the pursuits of physical 
science as an intruding into the counsels of the gods; Franklin 
took delight in exploring into the secrets of the natural world, 
and was a zealous advocate of religious freedom, whatever the 
sect or form. Sokrates made himself disliked by his countrymen 
by his persistent practice of dialectic, which often revealed to 
them their own opinions as absurd; Franklin was esteemed for 
his useful inventions and his prolific resources of mind, which 
made his public service invaluable. He invented many articles 
which added to the conveniences of housekeeping, never seeking 
a patent for them, and supplemented them all by his Promethean 
achievement—the bringing of lightning from the sky, so that it 
might be bound in harness and made to carry messages, propel 
machinery and do the work of men. No wonder that the Athenian 
died by the penal sentence of a court, while the American was 
honored at home and in other countries. 

It is probable, however, that many of these diversities may be 
explained by the difference of conditions and the periods at 
which the men lived. More than twenty-two centuries intervened 
between the time when Sokrates walked in the streets of Athens 
and Franklin set type in Philadelphia. The populations were 
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diverse in customs, habits of thought and mode of living. What 
might be wise, what would be approved by one people, would 
not be tolerated by the other. We must look deeper and form 
our judgment from the men themselves by a comparing of their 
profounder thought and their utterances. 

The maxims of ‘‘Poor Richard’’ have been long accepted as 
part of our literature. Thomas Paine esteemed them as superior 
to the ‘‘Proverbs of Solomon.’’ They range favorably beside 
the sayings of Epiktetos and Publius Syrus. True, they conform 
very closely to the Silver Rule—to do according as one is done 
by. This method seems to be of most service to the worldly- 
wise, although it is often opposed to that diviner charity which 
is the loving of the neighbor and not a supreme seeking of own 
advantage. We will find in Franklin’s autobiography, however, 
the material which will fit us for juster judgment. 

He tells at the outset of an uncle whom he resembled closely in 
person and modes of thought. This uncle died some four years 
before the birth of the nephew. But for this period of time 
intervening, it was remarked that there might have been a 
transmigration of soul from the one to the other. An Oriental 
pundit, or a modern believer in reincarnation, however, would 
make no such account of the interval thus occurring. 

Franklin himself informs us that he had sought to acquire the 
Socratic mode of dialectic. He procured a copy of the works of 
Xenophon and made it his study. 

He makes this remark in support of the method: ‘‘ As the 
chief ends of conversation are to inform or to be informed, to 
please or to persuade, I wish that well-meaning and sensible 
men would not lessen their power of doing good by a positive 
and assuming manner that seldom fails to disgust, tends to 
create opposition and to defeat most of those purposes for which 
speech was given to us. In fact, if you wish to instruct others, 
a positive, dogmatical manner in advancing your sentiments may 
occasion opposition and prevent a candid attention.’’* 


*XENOPHON: Memorable Accounts, I. “Now it seemeth to me, that whoever 
applieth himself to the study of wisdom in hopes of becoming one day capable of 
directing his fellow-citizens, will not indulge, but rather take pains to subdue 
whatever he finds in his temper turbulent and impetuous; knowing that 
enmity and danger are the attendants of force; while the path of persuasion is all 
security and good will; for they who are compeiled hate whomever compels them, 
supposing that they have been injured; whereas we conciliate the affection of 
those whom we gain by persuasion; while they consider it as a kindness to be 
applied to in such a manner. Those, therefore, who employ force are they who 
possess strength without judgment; but the well-advised have recourse to other 
means. Besides, he who pretends to carry his points by force hath need of many 
associates; but the man who can persuade, knows that he is of himself sufficient 
for the purpose.”’ 
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This reminds us of a familiar practice of Sokrates. He gen- 
erally began his discourses by asking the judgment of others, 
on the pretext that he was himself totally ignorant of the subject. 


After Franklin had become a man of business in Philadelphia 
as a printer and stationer, as well as head of a family, he con- 
ceived the project of attaining a state of moral excellence. He 
had been a deist till he perceived that those whom he had per- 
suaded by his reasonings were ready to wrong him without the 
least compunction. This convinced him that the doctrine, how- 
ever true, was not useful. He was not ready to accept ‘‘revela- 
tion’’ as especially imparted from Divinity. He was of opinion 
that certain actions were not bad because they had been for- 
bidden, or good because they were commanded. But he surmised 
that the bad actions were forbidden because of being bad for us, 
and good ones enjoined because they were intrinsically bene- 
ficial. ‘‘This persuasion,’’ he remarks, ‘‘with the kind hand of 
Providence, or some guardian angel, or accidental favorable 
circumstances and situations, preserved me.’’ 


He devoted Sundays to study, seldom attending any public 
worship. The Calvinistic dogmas of Eternal Decrees, Election, 
Reprobation, etc., appeared to him unintelligible and doubtful. 
But, he declares, ‘‘I never doubted the existence of a Deity; that 
He made the world and governed it by His providence; that the 
most acceptable worship of God was the doing good to man; that 
our souls are immortal, and all erimes will be punished, and vir- 
tue rewarded, either here or hereafter. These I esteemed the 
essentials of every religion, and being to be found in all the 
religions we had in our country, I respected them all, though 
with different degrees of respect, as I found them more or less 
mixed with other articles, which, without any tendency to in- 
spire, promote or confirm morality, seemed principally to divide 
us and make us unfriendly to one another.’’ 


Conscious that a mere speculative conviction that it is to our 
profit to be completely virtuous is by no means sufficient to 
prevent us from slipping, but that, on the contrary, ill habits 
must be broken and good ones acquired and established, he 
devised a catalogue of the virtues the practice of which would 
be the measure of rectitude. This list included twelve which he 
considered as necessary and desirable. He tabulated them, giv- 
ing to each an appropriate definition. They were arranged in 
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the following order: 1. Temperance. 2. Silence. 3. Order. 
4. Resolution. 5. Frugality. 6. Industry. 7. Sincerity. 8. 
Justice. 9. Moderation. 10. Cheerfulness. 11. Tranquillity. 
12. Chastity. 

A Quaker friend informed him that he was generally regarded 
as proud, and sometimes as even overbearing and rather inso- 
lent. This led him to add Humility to his list as thirteenth, and 
he enforced it by the words: ‘‘Imitate Jesus and Sokrates.’’ 

He now arranged them in a little book, and set out by devoting 
a week in turn to each virtue. Day by day he made a memo- 
randum of how well or ill he had succeeded in the endeavor, 
marking the failures. When he had made his way through the 
thirteen in as many weeks he began anew and went on as before. 
He afterward changed this mode of proceeding. 

He remarks that his greatest trouble was in regard to Order— 
that every part of his business should have its allotted time. He 
had not been in earlier life accustomed to method, and, as he 
had an exceedingly good memory, he had not been sensible of his 
faultiness. He struggled for years to correct this, but found 
himself incorrigible. ‘‘But on the whole,’’ says he, ‘‘though I 
never arrived at the perfection I had been so ambitious of 
attaining, but fell far short of it, yet I was, by the endeavor, a 
better and happier man than I otherwise should have been if I 
had not attempted it; as those who aim at perfect writing by 
imitating the engraved copies, though they never reach the 
wished-for excellence of those copies, their hand is mended by 
the endeavor and is tolerable while it continues fair and legible.’’ 

In conformity with these views Franklin planned the com- 
piling of a book to be entitled ‘‘The Art of Virtue.’’ It was 
designed to set forth and enforce his cardinal doctrine: That 
vicious actions are not hurtful because they are forbidden, but 
forbidden because they are hurtful, the nature of man alone 
considered.’’ His endeavor was to convince young men that no 
qualities are so likely to assure a poor man’s fortune as probity 
and integrity. But Franklin’s time was so occupied by public 
business that the book was never published. 

He also projected a great association upon the basis which 
comprises the essentials of every known religion. It was to be 
begun and extended first among young and single men only. 
Each candidate for membership was to be initiated after assent- 
ing to the creed and an exercise of thirteen weeks in the virtues 
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as prescribed. The existence of the society should be kept 
secret, the members looking up youths suitable for initiation. 
They were also pledged to afford to each other their advice, 
assistance and support in promoting one another’s interest. But 
after having proposed the scheme to two others, who accepted 
it, Franklin found himself too much engaged to go further, till 
he became too old to undertake the matter. 

‘‘T am still of opinion,’’ says he, ‘‘that it was a practicable 
scheme, and might have been very useful by forming a great 
number of good citizens; and I was not discouraged by ‘the seem- 
ing magnitude of the undertaking, as I have always thought that 
one man of tolerable abilities may work great changes and ac- 
complish great affairs among mankind if he first forms a good 
plan, and, cutting off all amusements or other employments that 
would divert his attention, makes the execution of the same plan 
his sole study and business.’ 

Becoming a candidate for re-election as Clerk to ihe Genera! 
Assembly of the Province of Pennsylvania, Franklin was 
warmly opposed by one of the principal members. Instead of 
resenting this, he took occasion to ask of the man the loan of a 
rare book. This was granted, and a warm and permanent 
friendship was the result. From this occurrence he deduced the 
maxim: ‘‘He that has done you a kindness will be more ready to 
do you another than he whom you yourself have obliged.’’ 

Franklin adds: ‘‘It shows how much more profitable it is 
prudently to remove than to resent and continue inimical pro- 
ceedings.’’ 

He remarks of the Rev. George Whitefield, whom he greatly 
admired: ‘‘If he had never written anything, he would have 
left behind him a much more numerous and important sect.’’ 

Franklin composed and published numerous maxims upon a 
variety of subjects. We present a few: 

‘* After getting the first hundred pounds it is more easy to get 
the second.’’ 

‘*As we enjoy great advantages from the inventions of others, 
we should be glad of an opportunity to serve others by any 
invention of ours, and this we should do freely and generously. ’’ 

‘‘The best public measures are seldom adopted from previous 
wisdom, but forced by the occasion.’’ 

‘‘When men are employed they are best contented.”’ 

Sokrates was best adapted to his time, as the American sage 
was to the early days of the new Republic. Xenophon describes 
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him as ‘‘the most sober and chaste of mankind,’’ sustaining all 
vicissitudes with equal complacency, persistent in self-control, 
and influencing those familiar with him to the love of virtue. 
While he conformed to the religious usages of the commonwealth 
of which he was a citizen, his conceptions were lofty and philo- 
sophic. The soul, the intellectible part of us, he declared to 
have come from he knows not whence, and by it man is as a god 
in the midst of creation. As it governs the body, does not the 
soul of the universe govern it in like manner? And does not the 
providence of God extend in like manner? So, likewise, he ex- 
horted, to render oneself ‘‘deserving of the communication of 
some of the divine secrets which may not be penetrated by man, 
but are imparted to those alone who consult, who adore, who 
obey the Deity.’’ 

Being remonstrated with because of his plain habits and 
teaching without pay, he replied: ‘‘Though I am not over- 
delicate in regard to food, though I sleep but little, and do not 
once taste those infamous delights in which others indulge, there 
may no other cause be assigned than that I have pleasures far 
more choice in their quality, which delight not only for the 
moment in which they are enjoyed, but gladden with the hope of 
perpetual satisfaction. ’’ 

‘When we see a woman bartering her beauty for gold, we look 
upon her as base, but when she consorts with a worthy young 
man she gains our approbation and esteem. It is the same with 
philosophy; he who sets it forth for public sale, to be disposed 
of to the best bidder, is a public prostitute. * * * My pleas- 
ure is in the company of my friends. When we are together we 
employ ourselves in searching into those treasures of knowl- 
edge which the ancients have left us; we draw from the same 
fountain, and, running over what these sages have left behind 
them, wherever we find any thing excellent we remark it for 
our own use; and when we see mutual love begin to flourish 
among us we think that we have profited not a little.’’ 


Cherokrates, being on ill terms with his brother, Sokrates 
advised him to make overtures of good will. ‘‘Are you afraid 
of making the first advances to your brother, lest it should lower 
you in the opinion of those who hear it?’’ he demanded. ‘‘Surely 
it ought not to be less glorious for a man to anticipate his friends 


in courtesy and kind offices, than to get the start of his enemies 
in injuries and annoyances.’’ 
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‘‘Tt behooves us not a little,’’ he says to Antisthenes, ‘‘to 
consider of how much worth we really are to our friends, and 
that we are diligent at the same time to raise our value with 
them as much as we can, in order that they may not lay us aside 
like useless lumber.”’ 

To the young Kritobulos he gives counsel: ‘‘The shortest way 
to make yourself beloved and honored is to be indeed the very 
man that you wish to appear. Set yourself diligently to the 
attaining of every virtue, and you will find on experience that 
no one of them but will flourish and gain strength when properly 
exercised.”’ 

Notwithstanding what we might regard as idleness or shift- 
lessness, he was as positive as Franklin in his exhortations to 
thrift and industry. He counselled Eutheros to seek out some 
employment which would enable him to lay up something for 
old age. 

‘‘Keep clear of those persons who seem to be glad to find fault,”’ 
says he, ‘‘and seek out only such as are more candid. Which 
done, pursue with steadiness and alacrity whatever you under- 
take, but beware how you undertake anything beyond your 
power. Thus will you find relief for your indigence, without the 
hazard of incurring much blame. Certainty will take the place 
of a precarious subsistence and leave you to the full enjoyment 
of all the peaceful pleasures of old age.’’ 

He professed to know few that were wholly idle. The man 
who spent his time at dice or in playing the buffoon to make 
others laugh may be said to do something, he admitted. But 
such were no better than idlers, since they might employ them- 
selves so much more usefully. No one would quit a good ocecu- 
pation for one that was otherwise, and if he did so it would be 
less excusable, for he could not plead being without employment. 

Justice, together with every other virtue, he declared to be 
wisdom itself. ‘‘Whatsoever is just and fair must be the result 
of sound wisdom,”’ said he; ‘‘and as nothing can be fair and just 
where virtue is wanting, therefore justice and the other virtues 
are wisdom.”’ 

Sokrates also discoursed much with Euthedemos on matters 
of duty and our relations to the Deity. ‘‘The Supreme God 
holds Himself invisible,’’ said he, ‘‘and it is only in His works 
that we are capable of admiring Him. And if there is anything 
in man that partakes of the divine nature it must surely be the 
soul which governs and directs him; yet no one considers this 
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as an object of his sight. Learn, therefore, not to despise those 
things which you cannot see; judge of the greatness of the power 
by the effects that are produced, and reverence the Deity.’’ 

The general tone of these sayings, it will be perceived, dis- 
closes a certain vraisemblance, and seems to indicate that the 
American in many respects followed the same course of thought 
and ways of reasoning as the Athenian. Both were alike in 
their theological notions, and there is great similarity in their 
practical methods. Their unlikenesses were incident to the dif- 
ferent circumstances, but in essential purpose and other char- 
acteristics they were identical. They sought, after the manner 
best suited to their times, to serve their fellowmen to the best 
of their ability, and it is not for us to measure their success. 
Indeed, it may not be estimated after the rule by which men 
commonly judge. 





Certainly virtue is like precious odors, most fragrant where 
they are incensed or crushed; for prosperity doth best discover 
vice, but adversity doth best discover virtue.—Bacon’s Essay, 
“Of Adversity.”’ 





Learning hath its infancy, when it is but beginning, and 
almost childish; then its youth, when it is luxuriant and 
juvenile; then its strength of years, when it is solid and 
reduced; and, lastly, its old age, when it waxeth dry and 
exhaust.—Bacon’s Essay, ‘‘Of Vicissitude of Things.’’ 





The Mind of man is the cause both of his bondage and his 
liberation: its addiction to the objects of sense is the means of 
his bondage; its separation from objects of sense is the means 
of his freedom. The sage who is capable of discriminative 
knowledge must therefore restrain his mind from all the objects 
of sense, and therewith meditate upon the supreme being, who 
is one with spirit, in order to attain liberation; for that supreme 
spirit attracts to itself him who meditates upon it, and who is 
of the same nature, as the loadstone attracts the iron by the 
virtue which is common to itself and to its products.—Vishnu 
Purana, Book VI, ch. VII. 
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ABOUT THE NATURE OF FREEMASONRY. 
TRANSLATED FROM AN UNKNOWN GERMAN SOURCE. 


By T. R. Prater. 


many connections with members of that order. Years 

ago he came into possession of the key of this kingly 

art, and is therefore enabled to give some information 
concerning it. 


| HE writer of this treatise was not a Freemason, but had 





The majority of the lodges are merely conversational institu- 
tions, with external signs of Masonry. They practice some 
charity among their own members, and in a general way to 
humanity at large. But they would not require the use of sym- 
bols to practice charity, and the secrecy with which these lodges 
surround themselves is of little importance, as their interests 
are dominated by the influence of current events. Rationalism 
is their belief, and the standing quarrel with the church some- 
times occupies their attention. 

But the Key to the real and deeper Freemasonry does not lie 
in the apocryphal history of the order, but rather in their sym- 
bols, which represent the real elements and the true spirit of its 
nature. The essence of Freemasonry cannot be attained except 
by a systematic work with their symbols. 

The three chief symbols, or Greater Lights (the lesser are 
emanations of the greater), are the well-known Rule, Square, 
and Compass; these correspond to the three vowels I, A, O,* 
and to the three colors, Red, Yellow, Blue. They represent the 
geometric elements of all physical manifestations, namely, the 
perpendicular line |, (Rule, I, One); then the combination of 


the lines, the triangle /\ which is the simplest of closed 
figures (represented by the Square, A, Three). This is closely 


related to the tetrahedron A , the simplest of solid forms. 





*In the East the three letters A U M are used for this purpose.—(Translator.) 
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Then the A (Compass, O, whose figure is the C) (circle), 





which is the simplest, most limited, and at the same time the 
most inexhaustible and of the greatest magnitude, since the 
end loses itself in the beginning. : 
All forces act in straight lines, angles or circles, and these are P 
the three elements in the physical world whose controlling laws iq 
we find expressed in geometry and mathematics. We also find 
these elements in the soul and in the spiritual world, which be- 
come manifested in the physical world. As man is an expression 
and mirror of visible nature, so also is he an expression and mir- 
ror of invisible nature. He is a small world in a large one. Man 
expresses himself by language, and as the planets are the points 
of crystallization in the Zodiac, so are the vowels the points of 
crystallization in language. Of the vowels we find that the three 
above mentioned are the greatest. They find their correspond- 
ence in the domain of color, sound and number. 
The vertical line, 1, represents power (or force), as its whole 
nature tends upward to its point. The A _ represents wisdom, 
and the O represents perfection. In ancient times geometry 
was the favorite child and object of wisdom. Spiritual con- 
struction and architecture were then a great deal more sought 
for than now; for in the bodily elements is contained the under- 
standing of the spirit of form. We see in ancient times the I 
represented by the Egyptian obelisks, as well as in the pillars 
which are found standing free without supporting anything be- 
fore the Temple of Solomon. The A is represented by the Pyra- 
mids, which no doubt were intended to represent, symbolically, a 
great people in its most cultured times, filled and supported by 
Divine Wisdom. The O has no physical representation since 
it corresponds to infinitude and the eternal. 
Many interesting examples could be cited, but we have to speak 
about Masonry. It is well known that the better lodges and 
higher degrees occupy themselves with the nature of wisdom, 
the understanding of the essence of things, and the application 
of their symbols in these respects. Masonry claims to be as old as 
the human race. The Masons try to connect their history with 
that of the Indian and Egyptian priestly castes, the Eleusinian 
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Mysteries, and also those of the Essenes, but the proof has yet 
to be forthcoming. Nevertheless, it may rightly claim this rela- 
tionship, for, like the above-mentioned orders, it is a branch of 
the tree of the Light of Nature and natural religion. 

The question is, are the above-mentioned symbols only tradi- 
tional, or have they a real foundation, and may they be prac- 
tically applied, and do they represent in reality and at all times 
the ideas above mentioned? The proof is given by Masonry 
itself, inasmuch as it works with the I (The Self); through the 
symbols and their application to the I (The Self). The aim of 
true Masonry is to prepare man to feel the inner light, to have 
and to see it, and to realize the I A O, namely, Power, Wisdom 
and Perfection. In the order of development it allots to the 
degree of the Apprentice the Pillar, or the I; to the Fellow 
Craftsman the A, and to the Master the O; it teaches to use the 
symbols as attuners to attain perfection. 

It is necessary that one should separate himself from the outer 
world if he wishes to take up the inner work, because in a body 
or soul that is filled with the pictures of the desires of the outer 
world no room is found in the inner world to breathe, nor will 
the soul find room to spread its wings under such conditions. In 
order to learn to silence the outer world, and to still the wheel of 
thoughts, the apprentice receives the pillar, the straight line, 
which represents an image of man, the child of mother earth, who 
stands supported by her, yet above her, with the head and inner 
forces in the direction of the sky. The Apprentice will take a 
position similar to the pillar; calmly, with head erect; it is his 
work to feel the perpendicular line, the pillar; this passes 
through the body and shows him the value of this exercise. It 
aids him to withdraw his thoughts from the exterior and give 
them the direction towards the inner—to place them upon the 
Self. He will soon feel the ‘‘Breath of the Bones’’; at first in 
the legs and eventually in the whole body, namely, the life of the 
incorporeal, soul-man. From the practice with the I he passes 
in a similar way to the A, the figure closed above, representing 
the One as a Triad. He practices this by standing with his legs 
apart, and calmly listens for the inner voice. After he has at- 
tained success in this, then all limbs and organs may be taken 
separately and the individual life conscicusly felt in each, and 
the connection each has with the other and with the whole. After 
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that the different combinations of positions are taken up and 
their actions on the inner feelings carefully noted. Sitting in a 
right angle, like the Egyptian figures, kneeling, raising the arms 
and hands in a vertical position, etc. Immeasurable wealth for 
the art of interior perception is offered by this language. Every 
fundamental thought and its expression in a word is an indi- 
viduality; indeed, every singie letier is a being whose inner 
influence may be discovered by carefully listening and tracing it 
from the vocal organs in which it is first formed by the vibra- 


tions set up, to its exit and the influence it exercises upon the 
nerves. The Master who has learned and is able to exercise and 
freely use all parts of his body and his Soul is perfect, or in 
the O. 

The disciple engaged in this work feels the symbols through 
their form, if his sensibilities are not too much blunted, and his 
soul-life is awakened in the most surprising manner. He can 
concentrate his thoughts and feelings on inward things in a 
manner at present considered impossible. He can penetrate all 
parts of his body by means of the inner touch. He learns to 
analyze and examine things, not by the brain-mind alone, but by 
the inner touch, the true touch-stone, the ‘‘1.’’ To him the whole 
of nature is ensouled, and her actions as well as the causes there- 
of are mirrored within himself. He learns how to compel his 
body to pulsate in harmony with the spiritual plane, which ele- 
vates him and fills him with the inner life. He is certain of his 
spiritual and eternal nature. By the assistance of the symbols he 
is able to put himself in the condition of spiritual inspiration. 
In dream he receives pictures of inward things. He can look 
inward and hear voices and words of the supersensual world. 

Having made himself free by the inner work and exercised his 
inner faculties, he has acquired the key to magic and super- 
sensual powers. But that these powers might not be abused, is 
the cause of the existence of Freemasonry. 





Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some 
few to be chewed and digested; that is, some books are to be 
read only in parts; others to be read, but not curiously; and 
some few to be read wholly, and with diligence and attention. 
—Bacon’s Essay, ‘‘Of Studies.’’ 
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OUR MAGAZINE SHELF. 


NOTICE.—Books, coming under the subjects to which this Magazine is de- 
voted, will be received, and as space permits, impartially reviewed, irrespective 
of author or publisher. 

The duty of the reviewer is to present to our readers a true and unbiased 
account of his charge. There will be no deviation from this principle.-—Ed. 


MENTAL HEALING, by Leander Edmund Whipple. The Metaphysical 
Publishing Co., New York, 1905. 280 pages, 8vo. $1.50. 


This is the fifth edition of a book, which represents the tenets of the New 
Thought movement as well as any. The object of the book is to present the 
author’s views relative to curing physical sickness and disease through the 
action of thoughts, the thoughts of the paticnt and the thoughts of the 
healer. On the last page “The American School of Metaphysics, Leander 
Edmund Whipple, Principal,’ advertises a “Superior Course of Instruction in 
the Philosophy, Science and Practice of Metaphysical Healing, which includes 
all the facts and actual knowledge on the subject of Metaphysical Healing;”’ 
and further announces “A Practical Course of seventeen lessons is given, with 
all necessary teaching by correspondence, and including graduation certificate, 
for $25. In clubs at reduced rates.”’ 

How can occult teachings be thus given? This prejudices somewhat against 
th2 system advertised, for occult teachings or treatments cannot without 
punishment be given for woriily advantages, and—well, the final result will 
show the risk taken by those practically interested. 

The philosophy exnounded in the first parts of the book lacks clearness 
and is a mixture of several systems, none of which is strictly adhered to nor 
has it much to do with the subject of the book. 

So the author seems once to place Universal Mind as his highest principle, 
and again as identical with Nature pp. 85, 88, S89, 202. ‘‘The Soul of the Universe’”’ 
and the “Life of the Universe’ are mentioned but not distinguished in their 
relation to Universal Mind. He calls thought a “spiritual” activity (p. 106). 
Spiritual Intelligence, he says, is the active force of the Universe (p. 109). 
Nor are his attempts at classification carried out. So he gives four planes: 
the spiritual on which are ideas, the mental on which are pictures, the sensucus 
on which are sensations, and the physical plane on which are objective things 
(pp. 124-128). Later he is satisfied with three planes: the spiritual, mental 
and the physical. At times all these divisions are disregarded, so when the 
author says, “Life is the only absolute reality in the universe” (p. 251). What 
of such a sevenfold division as this: 1. Purpose. 2. Substance. 3. Action. 
4. Activity. 5. Energy. 6. Concentration. 7. Construction (p. 144)? 

His practical working system is based on the general Mental Scientist 
conception that there is something they call Universal Mind, or Immortal 
Mind, by reaching up to or into which one individual mind can communicate 
with, investigate, affect another individual mind. Mr. Whipple seems to 
carry out some parms of his metaphysical healing by retiring into himself 
until he reaches a point where a communication can be made with the mental 
ray in his patient. ‘Too much is not said about this. Details may be had in 
the ‘‘Practical Course’? mentioned. 

Disease is caused, he says, in the first instance by thought, which forms 
@ picture not in accordance with harmony, and the reai laws of life. That 
these erroneous pictures, are through the mind by way of the nerve currents 
impressed on the forming tissues of the body and so result in disease. That 
the work of the mental healer is to discover the particular harmful picture 
formed that caused the disease. That means, of course, the selection by the 
healer of one out of millions of the patient’s thought pictures. That then the 
healer effaces the ‘“‘erroneous’”’ picture and so with certainty effects his cure. 
Mr. Whipple says (p. 266) treating solely along moral lines generally will not 
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suffice, but that in addition the particular picture, usually one of fright or 
anger, must be erased. That this erasing may be done by guiding the patient 
to recognize and erase it, or it may be erased by the healer acting on and 
through the universal principle within on the sufferer’s mind, even without 
the sufferer’s knowledge and against his will. It seems that the great 
difficulty of selecting the particular picture is done by some kind of hypnotic 
process, in which the patient is made to bare the past actions aid thouzshts 
of his mind. But on that point. the book is not very definite. 

There are a great many clever observations and some sound statements 
in this work, and a study of it is recommended to a careful investigator. 

As a whole this system of Mental Healing is most dangerous, not only 
because it violates certain fundamental laws of the soul’s evolution, as for 
instance this, that physical ailments, obstacles, disadvantages, whether of the 
body or circumstances of lif? must be cured and overcome by physical means, 
but because Mr. Whipple fails to recognize that disease is often a blessing in 
disguise, and that it is often the last means to which the soul can resort to 
impress upon its body the fact of the presence of the soul. The inconvenience, 
pains, mutilation, poverty, pauperism, shame, helplessness, and the sympathy 
with others’ sufferings, the being taken away and turning away from the 
objects and course of business and society which ordinarily compose the life 
of the personality, and the consequent compulsion to listen to the voice of 
the soul, are often concomitants and incidents of sickness and disease and are 
necessary in the evolution of the soul. 

The author erroneously looks upon disease “as the monstrous structure 
of error called physical disease’ (p. 275) and as “a delusion” (pp. 31, 36). 
Yet disease is as real as anything to the soul conscious on the plane on which 
the body suffers from disease. In his system the author disregards Karma 
completely, as the original or ultimate cause, which produces later as the 
proximate causes, first the mental distorted action, then the fear picture, 
which in its turn is instrumental in brin; .ag on the physical trouble. 

This attempt to cure physical ailments by occult means, makes applicable 
to the author’s method of treatment what he says of physicians (at p. 26). 
“In numbers of instances the physician’ (mental healer) “having seemingly 
obtained control of one disease, witnesses the quick precipitation of his patient 
into another, perhaps, more intractable, under which the sufferer frequently 
passes beyond the control of all powers known to materia medica’ (mental 
healing). “The situation then becomes hopeless.’ 

His method is a debasinz of spirituai teachings concerning the wholeness 
of the universe to the mere cure of the ills of the body. These ills will best 
be avoided by pure, noble, unselfish thoughts and by pure food. 

Physical ailments lead often to the kind of life of which the Sage of 
Concord says: “His health and greatness consist in being the ehannel through 
which heaven flows to earth.’”” (Emerson, Methods of Nature.) But to place 
the cart before the ox, as is often done in this system of mental healing, 
insures at best a retardation of the soul in its task cf evolution through raising 
matter from a lower to a higher degree. AQUARIUS. 
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